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eS ELIMINATING THE SEASONS 


Yesterday business deliberately encouraged seasonal 























































































































activity. The result was spasmodic effort, periods of 






















































































rush and over-stress, between periods of lull and no profit. 
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Today business rides on an evener keel. It no longer dares 






















































































to wait the seasons. In the steady, all-year-round driving, 

































































which has brought the new epoch of permanent prosper- 
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ity, the Mimeograph has played a strenuous and important 
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part. Aggressive! Sales-letters, follow-ups, charts, sketches, 
















































































office communications, price-lists, stock quotations, anything 3 
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that can be written, typewritten or sketched in line, the 










































































Mimeograph duplicates accurately, thousands in every hour. It 
























































helps in business-getting. Also it aids in marshalling the organi- 















































HERE zation to the job. Let us tell you about this master duplicator, 













































































that needs no experienced operator and assures privacy. Address 
























































A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, or “phone branch in any principal city. 
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Two 
LINE 
L diterials 


April business has been like April 
weather: not very hot. 


Wall Street has gone in for manu- 
facturing its own sunshine. 


“Wild Jackass’ Senators have 


acted as if they had been going in | 


for moonshine. 


Joblessness has diminished a little. 


Hoover's Naval Conference score, 
three out of five; isn’t bad. 

So far, the Farm Board’s record 
has been wooden. 

A prophecy: Stocks will be up be- 
fore the year is up. 

Foreigners will soon throw stones 
at our new tariff barricade. 


Expect Duight Morrow to pop 
into the limelight any day. Coolidge 
has written a wonderful endorsement 
of his old college chum. 


“Money Easy’ reports Wall 
Street. It means rates are. 


Did C. A.C offin see half-a-century 


ahead when he named it “General” 
Electric? 


Some of our ablest businesses have 
overcome adversity by utilizing more 
advertisements. 


R.C. A. isw’t static! 


“Wet” Curran dried up Caraway, 
perpetual spouter. 


Our income tax is bad. Britain’s!!! 


Accepting Canadian currency at 
par 1s a fair exchange. 


The first four months probably 
will prove the worst. 


May May prove sunnier! 
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Jade 


DUR-O-LITE 


This is John L. Wilds 
Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the Protection 


Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, and HIS 


TH AT Dur-0-Lite. 
WRITE 


use 







Hanos that make money for their owners today 
are hands that write—and hands write most efficiently with 
Dur-O-Lite,—the pencil choice of busy men and women. 


For modern business a hand is only as good as 
the pencil it holds. The test of success today is not what 
is earned at manual labor but what is earned by mental 
ability. The hand is still important but primarily as it is 
used with pencil and paper to aid in thinking and planning. 


No gift is more practical, nor more appreciated, 
than a pencil that is dependable—that makes writing a 
pleasure. Try it if you doubt the glow of good will that 
follows the gift of a Dur-O-Lite. For business building,— 
memory advertising,—bridging the gaps between the calls 
of salesmen, Dur-O-Lite pencils have proved their worth 
in actual use. 


Good will is an important factor of business—hard 
to get, easy to lose. We have prepared a booklet for 
guidance of executives in the use of Dur-O-Lites as Good 
Will salesmen. It describes in detail the successful use of 
Dur-O-Lite pencils by many companies,—tells YOU how 
to write new orders and enjoy repeat business at lowered 
costs. 


An inquiry upon your letterhead 
will bring a copy by return mail. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago Western Sales Representatives 
Eastern Sales Office Bert M. Morris Company 
26 Cortlandt St., 415 Transportation Bldg. 
New York City Los Angeles, California 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue next issue of ForBEs 
will sweep the business world with 
a number of searchlight articles by 
our best contributors. “The yard- 
sticks of industry are measuring a 
fuller span than seemed possible a 
few months ago,” the Editor pre- 
dicted in February. How far we 
have progressed and a forecast into 
the future will be made in the May 
15 magazine by the world’s largest 
buyer of common stocks. He has 
backed and is backing his judgment 
with millions. Those who continue 
to be blue when the worst is over 
can take heart on the expectations 
this master investor sees fulfilled be- 
fore long. 


\ ALTER TEAGLE, 
president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is an outstand- 
ing figure in a vast industry whose 
ramifications are endless and whose 
efficient control is vital to our national 
and industrial supremacy. 

Mr. Teagle has given some inti- 
mate recollections of his life to B. C. 
Forbes, who has written a stimulating 
interview which will appear in a fu- 
ture issue. 

Mr. Teagle’s experience has been 
unique. A millionaire in his own 
right, son of a millionaire, grandson 
of one, he nevertheless has demon- 
strated his great capacity in an or- 
ganization that is noted for its hard- 
working and efficient executives. 

The article will attract attention. 


Tue New York Telegram 
has been keen in spurring its readers 
to reflect on whether industry is run 
for man or whether man is enslaved 
in the cause of industrial and finan- 
cial profits. The question was raised 
by Professor Jerome Davis in an in- 
terview with a leading capitalist in 











a recent issue of ForBESs. 
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A Low-Priced 
BARGAIN STOCK 


From hundreds of listed securities, we have chosen a low-priced issue that ap- 
peals to us as meeting all the qualifications of an outstanding Bargain Stock. 
It should be bought by all foresighted investors. 


ee 


This stock we now are strongly recommending in the form of a Special Stock 
Market Letter. 


Our last Special Letter advocated the purchase of General Electric. It was de- 
scribed as one of the best buys on the board. General Electric was available to 
our subscribers February 24 at 7234. In a little over ONE MONTH General 
Electric reached 9214. Here is a profit of 53% on a 50% marginal basis in LESS 
THAN SIX WEEKS! 


As indicated above, we have now discovered another Bargain Stock. While this 
security is low-priced, it represents nevertheless one of our Premier Industrials. 


We believe that the immediate purchase of this low-priced issue will return most 
desirable profits over the NEAR TERM as well as the long term. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that this stock will long be available at current deflated levels. 


If you wish to take advantage of this unusual opportunity while it is still avail- 
able, simply mail us the coupon below and a copy of the Special Letter recom- 
mending this Bargain Stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


ne NO a Tmt 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 





INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Name ete <Ghiesh ama eer tk 
Div. 561, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a specimen copy of Office Address 

your Special Stock Market Letter Home Address __._. 

recommending a low-priced Bargain 

Stock. Also a copy of “MAKING Cr "A EEL ah esd < AE .. State 

MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does not 

obligate me in any way. Important: ee eet name and address plainly so you will be sure to get this 


—————— 6 ee 














“TT 


CAN’T 


BE DONE” 


Not so long ago a woodworker conceived the 
idea of a machine for cutting finished moulding 
from raw lumber in a single operation. Its com- 
mercial success depended upon securing a high- 
speed motor capable of driving cutting tools 
through hardwood with the nicety of a sculp- 
tor’s chisel—and without splitting or gouging 
the wood. Without going into technicalities, 
such a motor presented many difficulties—so 
many that the inventor was repeatedly told, ‘‘It 
can't bedone.’’ Then he cametoRobbins & Myers. 
It was a small job, one that would never mean 
much volume, but it was a challenge! We mar- 
shaled our experience, applied our ingenuity and 
proceeded to build a new motor from the base up 
—so successfully that today the cost of producing 
moulding has been almost cut in half, while we 
have gained new knowledge from which many 
industries may profit. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins © Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, nc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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Commenting on the need of 4g 
human as well as a financial audit at 
every board of directors meeting at 
the end of the fiscal year the Tele- 
gram editor writes: 

“The greatest industrialist was un- 
questionably right about the nece 
sity of a humanistic education of his 
brethren of the employers’ cloth. It 
is an educational task for enlightened 
capitalism which cannot be indefi- 
nitely postponed. If capital will not 
come to terms with the humanitarians 
its leaders may, in the not so distant 
future, have to reckon mainly with 
those who have as little regard for the 
principles of industrial capitalism as 
the capitalists now have for the es- 
sential of humanitarianism.” 

Only an enlightened leadership can 
stave off a violent upheaval in our 
present society, says the Telegram 
editorially. 


Asruue A. WINSTON, 
who has contributed regularly to 
ForBEs a review of the development 
of investment trusts, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Roches- 
ter School of Commerce as a lecturer 
on investments. Mr. Winston has 
helped in the formation of five in- 


vestment trusts and is an expert in 
this field. 


New YORK has joined 
the fast-growing ranks of States that 
have provided organized relief for 
aged workers by passage of the Mas- 
tick old-age pension bill by the Legis- 
lature. Eleven States and Alaska 
have such relief measures in effect. 

The New York law provides reliet 
for those who are over 70 years of 
age. There are at least 6,000,000 
persons over 65 in the United States. 
The cost, with administration ex- 
pense, to provide for them pensions 
of about $300 a year, less than $1 a 
day, would be a total of nearly two 
billion dollars annually. 

Samuel Crowther, in Fores, is 


' pointing out the consequences of this 


tax burden on industry. He will 
point out in future articles the moral 
effect of such programs upon the 
individual. He will show in the next 
article what has happened to private 
pensions plans that have been tried 
for many years and which have been 
very useful as far as they go. There 
are about 400 of these plans in opera- 
tion in industrial and commercial 
concerns and on various railroads. 
He will suggest a remedy that will 
appeal to those who consider self- 
help as more essential to human lib- 
erty and industrial liberty than pater- 
nalism. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FORBES 
IF YOU F, for any reason, you found BEWARE OF ERIODICALLY the public go 
TOOK A yourself under the necessity of QUESTIONABLE “wild” over the latest brand of 
NEW JOB, making good in a new job, would 


WOULD YOU? you exert yourself more than you 
are now exerting yourself to hold 
the job you have? I have heard men talk about the won- 
derful things they would do were they in So-and-so’s 
shoes; they would vigorously apply brilliant ideas and 
achieve unheard-of results. But these same fellows were 
not doing much sweating to hold their own jobs; they 
were, rather, jogging along routinely, taking life easy, 
apparently never asking themselves whether they were 


' making the utmost of their opportunities—or whether 


their lack of profit-making aggressiveness might not bring 
the axe to their necks. Men capable of filling highly 
responsible positions usually are too busy doing the best 
and the most where they are to have time or inclination 
to think or talk much about the miracles they would per- 
iorm if given a whack at some other job. It rarely is the 
man who wastes time hankering after a higher office who 
is selected for it, but, rather, the man who is so busy 
and so enthusiastic over his work that he hasn’t a moment 
or an iota of desire to indulge in flights of fancy about 
the sensational success he could make elsewhere. 

Ask yourself frankly which class you are in. If vou 
are cocksure you could do better somewhere else, and if 
vou are not exerting yourself to the limit for the benefit of 
your employer, you may have a chance sooner than you 
expect to seek new pastures. There is no room for drones 
these days. Picture yourself as just having been picked 
for your present job and as being faced with the problem 
of making good. 


The man who only dreams finds life ultimately a night- 
are, 


To get a toe-hold on the payroll make a dent in the 
organization. 


NATURAL GAS 
STOCK OFFERS 


stock offerings—and get their fin- 
gers badly burned. At one time it 
is mining stocks; the next time it 
may be movie stocks. Then the craze may switch to radio 
“securities” and, after a time, rush into aircraft issues. 
Last year investment trust offerings were all the rage. 
It may be timely to sound a warning against nondescript 
natural gas flotations. There are indications that the 
wkll-founded boom in this important industry is begin- 
ning to attract the attention of scheming promoters. 
Investigate before you invest. 


SELFRIDGE OBBY JONES, the best golfer 
HAS SAME the world has ever known, 
IDEA AS confided recently that he no longer 


BOBBY JONES plays against competitors but al- 


ways against par, golfing parlance 
for perfection. Thus he obviates being upset by what 
his opponent does or does not do. H. Gordon Selfridge, 
London’s most successful department store owner, long 
before Bobby Jones hit upon this idea, adopted a similar 
principle. In Passover Week the writer received from 
Mr. Selfridge a little box bearing a Hebrew inscription 
and, inside, this signed, self-explanatory note, which he 
put on the desk of each of his buyers: 


You know all about “Einstein & Co.,” our imaginary competi- 
tors, who, we assume, have a great store next to our own and 
are trying, in their clever way, to get our business away from us. 
Messrs. Einstein & Co., of course, belong to that race of people 
who have been noted as good men of business for several thou- 
sand years, and with the thought of pe*haps acquiring some of 
Einstein’s keenness I have had prepared a little box of Passover 
Bread which I am sending you. Try it and see whether it helps 
us to compete even more aggressively with those wide-awake and 
enterprising merchants. 


Have you set up a par to aim at daily? 
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ILL boards of directors pe abolished? 

W Are ornamental directors going out of fashion? 

Is the tendency among our most progressive 
American enterprises to have their directorates consist 
more and more of executives daily active in the manage- 
ment and less and less of outside figureheads who con- 
tribute little or nothing to the successful administration 
of the business? 

Time was when the president usually was the only 
executive sitting on the board. To-day it is not uncommon 
to have half-a-dozen executives as directors. Indeed, in 
some of our extremely large and very successful organi- 
zations a majority of the board are executives. 

The movement looking towards the election of a repre- 
sentative of the wage-earners as a director is making 
slow rather than swift progress. As employee-ownership 
of stock expands, employee directors unquestionably will 
become more common. 

The conditions which brought non-executive directors 
into vogue have greatly changed. Last century most of 
this country’s business organizations were either domi- 
nated by one family or were owned largely by a rela- 
tively small number of capitalistic investors. Such owner- 
ship sought and received representation. 

To-day it is not unusual for a huge enterprise to have 
its stocks so widely distributed that not one per cent. is 
held by any individual. Having evolved this type of 
public ownership, the suggestion has been made, and may 
grow in favor, that there be instituted “public directors,” 
properly trained men, paid to sit on one or several direc- 
torates for the sole purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of rank-and-file stockholders and see to it that full in- 
formation is regularly supplied. 

Sir Henry Thornton, the American-trained railway 
giant, who, after making his mark in Britain, agreed to 
take hold of the government-owned, down-at-the-heels 
Canadian National Railways, stipulated before accepting 
office that he must not be harassed in any way by politi- 
cians. Recently, discussing the functioning of director- 
ates, Sir Henry said: “The interference of directors with 
respect to details must be abandoned. They should leave 
their managers severely alone as long as the results are 
satisfactory.” 


NE authority declares that Britain suffers from “di- 
QO rectoritis,” that many managements are not given a 
fair chance to make good by directorial “back seat drivers 
who interfere and obstruct, and then blame the manager 
for their lack of profits.” 

In this country not so many directors embarrass the 
executives. Someone suggested to John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr., that he “order” companies in which he was financially 
interested to do thus-and-so. Mr. Rockefeller replied that 
the ablest executives felt that they knew better than any 
outsider how to run the business and that, rather than 


Will Boards of Directors Be Abolished? 
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carry out “orders” they didn’t approve of, they would qui’ 

—and be gladly annexed by some other concern. 
Standard Oil is a classic example of a vast enterprise 

built up wholly without outside directors. Young Rocke- 


feller himself isn’t even a Standard Oil director. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey some time ago made this statement 
in reply to a political attack: “In a sense, the word ‘Di- 
rector,’ as applied to the executives of the Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) isa misnomer. In reality, each of the 
members of the board of this company is the manager 
of a department which is in itself a business of extra- 
ordinary proportions. The director who is responsible for 
the company’s marine interests, for instance, is the head 
of the largest American shipping concern. 

“The common conception of a director of a large cor- 
poration is that of one who, generally possessing a con- 
siderable financial interest in the corporation, reviews its 
affairs at board meetings, but takes no part in its actual 
administration. In contrast, a director of the Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) is a full-time man who not only 
directs but manages as well. 

Four of the present board began as junior clerks and 
three as manual laborers. One was a telegrapher, one an 
cffice boy, one a tank wagon driver and one a salesman. 


WIFT & COMPANY, who have done as much as a 

billion dollars’ worth of business in a year, on their 

board of directors have only two men not officers of the 
company. 

The most profitably-run bank in America, George F. 
Baker’s First National Bank of New York, has only 
five outside directors. 

Our largest bank, the Chase, has been saddled with 
ninety-nine directors as a result of its recent absorptions! 
It is inconceivable that such excess baggage will be per- 
manently carried. The National City, for many years 
America’s largest bank, has on its board six of its own 
officers and twenty outsiders. 

Of General Motors’ thirty-three directors, two-thirds 
are directly identified with the corporation or affiliated 
enterprises. This means, of course, that a majority of 
the board are thoroughly familiar with its operations. 
The Steel Corporation is more old-fashioned. Its board 
of fifteen has an overwhelming representation of bankers. 
Judge Gary didn’t believe in bringing his associates in 
the corporation to the front. 

General Electric has six of its own men on its board 
of twenty. American Telephone caps the climax by 
having only its president and one vice-president on its 
directorate of nineteen. 

Selection of directors, like kissing, has in the past gone 
largely by favor. Railroads liked thus to cultivate the 
goodwill of large shippers. It is understandable that 
most companies should want at least one powerful banker 
as well as a talented lawyer on their board so as to receive 
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Some Don’t Know the Cyclone Has Passed! 








the benefit of their special knowledge. Banks, too, have 
usually had an eye to generous deposits when looking 
around for new directors. 

But the modern trend is towards directorates consist- 
ing more largely of those knowing most about the busi- 
ness, namely, the executives. The more capable a man- 
agement is, the less it relishes interference by directors 
who usually spend not more than a few hours a month 
informing themselves of what is going on. 

Stockholders no longer look to directors for results. 
They look to the management. Therefore, it is logical 
that ownership having become so widely diffused, power 


should more and more go to those held responsible for 
failure or success. 


Constantly going to the mat over trifles tends to keep 
a man down. 


Don’t fool yourself that sufficient talk will make up 
for insufficient results. 


Prevision obviates revision. 


Highest-ups always are looking for comers. 
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LEGGE ASHINGTON always can 
TIGHTENING , \ \ supply, privately if not pub- 
GRIP ON licly, “inside” reasons for political 
FARM BOARD developments involving personali- 


ties. Take the resignation of W. G. 
Kellogg as general ‘manager of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation and vice-president of the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation, both adjuncts of the Federal Farm 
Board. Kellogg is blamed for much of the hostility 
aroused in the grain trade and elsewhere by some of the 
Farm Board’s activities, especially in the matter of at- 
tempts at price-pegging. According to “inside” Washing- 
ton information, the elimination of Kellogg enables Chair- 
man Alexander Legge to tighten his grip on the Farm 
Board and to exercise control less trammeled by other 
than sound business considerations. Chairman Legge, ’tis 
said, has recognized more clearly than some of his asso- 
ciates the inadvisability of pursuing policies - calculated 
to bankrupt legitimate grain trade interests. Legge is 
too able, too experienced, too far-sighted a business man 
to relish the idea of gravely disrupting the far-flung 
existing machinery for handling the nation’s grain crops 
and of aspiring to have that heavy, complicated burden 
cast upon political or governmental-sponsored shoulders. 

So far the Farm Board has reaped far more ill-will than 
confidence, notwithstanding the public’s high estimate of 
Alexander Legge. It may be, as Washington wiseacres 
intimate, that he has not heretofore had a sufficiently free 
hand. Or perhaps it may be that no human being could 
successfully accomplish the objective essayed by Congress, 
namely, bolster up grain prices above normal world-mar- 
ket levels and at the same time check over-production. 
Artificially high prices provide the surest guarantee of 
over-production, not restricted production. 

Look what happened in sugar. World production fell 
from 33,281,000 tons in the previous year to 23,833,000 
tons last year. Not high prices but low prices (caused 
by overproduction) brought that wholesome result. 

No nation has ever been able permanently to shore-up 
prices of a world commodity by artificial means. Will 
the United States, richest of all nations, somehow achieve 
what heretofore has been the impossible? 


A level head helps profits to rise. 


HIS rich, easy-going country 


PRODUCERS 

SQUEEZE has been a paradise for promo- 
OUT ters. Whenever any new industry 
PROMOTERS becomes the vogue, promoters ga- 


lore rush in to form companies, sell 
stock, make_a killing and skedaddle. This generation has 
seen that happen in the early days of the motor industry, 
in the motion picture industry, in the radio industry, in 
the formation of so-called investment trusts, in the air- 
craft industry and others. (And, as told elsewhere, it 


looks as if we may expect it in the natural gas industry. ) 
Occasionally it has happened that men of the promoter 
type have, through fortunate circumstances, succeeded in 
establishing quite promising enterprises and have been 
able to hold on or to sell out to more substantial interests. 
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Wide distribution of stocks has often made it possible 
for lucky promoters to maintain control without having 
invested any considerable sum. Established companies 
of high standing are becoming strongly averse to paying 
fancy prices for overlapping projects having little more 
than a nuisance value. 

Another pronounced tendency has developed: When a 
powerful, capably managed company concludes that some 
smaller concern would fit into its picture, it doesn’t take 
“No” as an answer when it makes merger overtures to 
directors whose personal holdings are small and where 
the management are more mterested in what they are 
getting for themselves than in the financial well-being of 
the stockholders. One of two courses is now followed: 
either the stronger concern goes into the market and ac- 
quires sufficient stock to control or it goes over the head 
of the officers and directors and makes a direct appeal 
to the stockholders. 

Thus it is becoming less easy for the promoter type to 
retain control when their own investment is slight. Most 
stockholders prefer the true-blue producing type to the 
premoter type. 


Confine refrigeration to the ice-box. 


Arbitration is preferable to arbitrariness. 


‘ 


WHO SHALL 
CARE FOR 
AGED 
WORKERS? 


RE our leading men of af- 

fairs cognizant of the swell- 
ing demand that provision be made 
for aged workers and other indigent 
old folks? Various corporations 
have pension plans, and their number is slowly increas- 
ing. But industry, as a whole, has not taken steps to 
assume the burden of providing for wage-earners after 
their usefulness has ceased. Nowithstanding arguments 
that it is “un-American” to do anything to dull the edge 
of individual initiative and individual self-reliance, the 
fact cannot be blinked that public opinion is moving 
strongly in favor of systematic provisions for the in- 
digent aged. The question seems definitely destined to 
resolve itself, not into whether provision shall be made 
for aged dependents, but whether such provision shall be 
made for its own workers by industry or whether the 
whole undertaking be assumed by the State. 

Governor Roosevelt, of New York, signing the old-age 
pension bill recently passed by the Legislature, said: 

It means that from now on no man or woman need fear starva- 
tion or the lack of a roof over his or her head when he or she gets 
to be old; it means that the locality and the State will join in 
seeing that these old people do not suffer actual want. I hope that 
the next Legislature will be able to work out a contributory plan 
so that in addition to food and lodging all citizens will be sure 


that in their old age they will be able to live in some kind of ease 
and comfort as well. 


Please read the series of articles by Samuel Crow- 
ther now appearing in Forses. He paints a somewhat 
alarming picture of the burden State pensions would im- 
pose on industry and suggests what he considers the least 
costly solution of the problem. 


The real fun ts trying. 
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This and Other 
Practical Ideas 
Explain How an 
Immigrant Boy 
Rose to Leader- 
ship Among the 
Powerful Chains 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


The “Stop” Signal 


Brought Business 


HILE 

Bill Jones 

was wait- 

ing for the red 
stop light at an 
important 
Brooklyn _ street 
intersection to 
turn accommo- 
datingly to 
reen, a friendly 
voice at his elbow said “Howdy do!” 

The smiling face at his car window 
moved him to accept the proffered 
yellow circular. 

“Look it over and give us a trial,” 
said the man. 

A quick glance at the big circular 
showed Bill that it listed “quality 
merchandise at new low prices” at 
the Bohack oil and gas stations. The 
location of the nearest station was 
given, and there was a prominent no- 
tice that “H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
‘Stores of Friendly Service,’ operate 
500 quality food markets in Brook- 
lyn and all along Long Island.” 

“Wait a minute,” as the man was 
turning away. “Most feilows would 
just throw these around; you're a 
real bill passer.’ 

“I’m one of the Bohack station 
men,” was the reply. “I hand out 
some of these circulars from head- 


Henry C. Bohack 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


quarters every day during my relief 
hour.” 

The Joneses traded at a Bohack 
food store. Bill was telling the 
Missus about the incident that night, 
when the doorbell pealed. Mrs. 
Jones went to the door to be greeted 
by the manager of the store where 
she bought her groceries-and meats. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Jones,” he 
said. “As a good customer of ours 
I thought you would be interested 
in looking over this circular. We're 
celebrating our forty-second anniver- 
sary and we're offering some won- 
derful bargains in items that you buy 
regularly. And I want to tell you 
that we appreciate your business and 
will do everything we can to deserve 
your friendly patronage.” 


“My gosh,” said Bill Jones when 
Mrs. Jones told him about it, “if 
the Jones Company could only get 
a few men like that!” 

And Bill hit the nail on the head. 
The incidents related just about tell 
why Henry C. Bohack, who em- 
barked in the retail grocery busi- 
ness in 1888, when he was 23, now 
has a chain of food stores which 
ranks high in the industry. 

A customer is only a customer, 


perhaps a customer of convenience 
who buys your goods because they’re 


at his elbow. But an enthusiastic 
customer is a booster. And when 
you create a booster you have a sales- 
man who works for you without pay. 
Bohack has turned customers into 
boosters. 


HEN Henry C. Bohack, Ger- 

man immigrant, 17 years old, 
landed in New York City in 1882, 
his equipment consisted of courage, 
which found expression in an abund- 
ance of self-confidence and a stub- 
born stick-to-itiveness ; optimism, re- 
flected in a friendly smile; a capac- 
ity for learning which made him 
avid for new ideas; and _ honesty 
which soon convinced people he was 
a man of his word. 

After three years of clerking in a 
grocery store in Brookiyn, he was 
able to buy a half-interest in a small 
store. Three years later he bought 
out his partner, set up as a grocery 
merchant on his own, and soon after- 
ward he opened his second store. 
Twenty-five years later—in 1913—he 
had thirty-five stores which did a 
business of over $2,250,000. At the 
end of last year the number of stores 
had grown to 500 and 1929 business 
approximated $30,000,000. 

The strongest point of the Bohack 
organization—often the bete noire 
of chain stores—is man-power, men 
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who work together loyally for the 
good of the business. It you want to 
turn customers into boosters, look to 
your men—and that applies to any 
business. The second point of 
strength is what might be called 
“aggressive progressiveness,” recep- 
tivity to new ideas and the courage 
to incur heavy expenditures, if need 
be, to apply them wholeheartedly. 
And that goes for any business, too. 

Bohack’s first interest and greatest 
joy is in his men. He suffers when 
they fall down and he is as proud 
as a father when they make a go of 
it. 

“We hire men to keep them,” Mr. 
Bohack told me. “Anybody can hire 
and fire men. When we hire a man 
we accept the responsibility of mak- 
ing him a member of our organiza- 
tion, and we see it through to the 
end. That requires heart as well as 
mind, and it isn’t easy. 

“Firing a man is the last extremity 
here, instead of the easiest way out. 
If a man doesn’t make good at first, 
perhaps it’s our fault, for in a busi- 
ness like ours which runs the whole 
gamut of manufacturing, distribut- 
ing and retailing, there must be a 
place somewhere into which any man 
can be fitted. 

“If we fire one man and hire an- 
other, how do we know we will be 
“any better off? But when we develop 
a loser into a winner we are sure 
that we have done a good work and 
we know that we have added to the 
strength and loyalty of our organiza- 
tion. 


®PYVERY man is entitled to a 

second chance and he gets it 
here. If a man makes a mistake, we 
try to forgive and start over again. 
Any one is likely to do the wrong 
thing once; a slip is a small thing in 
a long lifetime. I would hate to lose 
some of the men who are working 
for me now who would have been 
lost to me—and maybe to themselves 
—years ago if I hadn’t had enough 
understanding to give them another 
chance. 

“Then you must get the right man 
into the right place. The nature 
of the man determines what work is 
best for him. If a man is not get- 
ting along as he should, we do not 
presume to judge him a failure, but 
we do assume that he is not in the 
right place. When a man is in the 
right job he is confident of his abil- 
ity; he has a sense of riding his job, 
rather than being ridden by it. 

“Above all I want to build up a 
man’s confidence in himself, because 
out of that confidence comes the 
sort of high-spiritedness that puts 
zest and joy into his work and hap- 
piness into his life. The only worth- 
while privilege of the employer is to 





put some happiness into the lives of 
his employees. 

“And you must demonstrate your 
faith in a man’s abilities, too, by 
giving him another chance if he 
makes an error. To get a business 
running itself you must have some- 
thing more than executives who have 
been propped up into positions of 
security through the support of your 
superior judgment at every point of 
important decision. The hilltop 
hickories are strongest because they 
stand up to every wind that 
blows. 


€€ A S a business grows bigger and 

bigger, faster and faster, as 
we have grown, the man at the head 
must be on the lookout for men who 
reach their limitations in certain jobs. 
A good buyer for a small chain of 
stores, for instance, may falter when 
his commitments become large 
enough to provision a city. Such a 
man needs to be shunted very care- 
fully into a place where he can work 
with his old confidence, and a man 
who is not awed by big figures—a 
man with a confident sense of pro- 
portions—must be stepped up to 
carry on the larger operations. 

“Of course, we have a bonus sys- 
tem which pays men for extra-pro- 
ductive work, and nearly all of our 
managers are stockholders in our 
company. Men need a money incen- 
tive, and they ought to be paid for 
what they produce. But money does 
not buy real loyalty; that you have to 
earn.” 

Illustrations of Bohack loyalty 
were given at the beginning of this 
story. Here is evidence of what it 
means in profits. When store man- 
agers and clerks went out into their 
districts after 6:30 closing time last 
Summer and distributed thousands of 
handbills into the homes of consum- 
ers, the results were surprising when 
measured in net profits because they 
represented increased volume per 
unit with no increase in overhead. 
In July, 1929, volume for all stores 
was increased 15.51 per cent. over 
the previous July, while net profits 
shot up 314 per cent. 

Progressive leadership that men 
can look up to with sincere admira- 
tion is another quality of Henry C. 
Bohack that inspires loyalty. He is 
a great leader because he is. always 
out in the vanguard of progress in 
the business of retailing food prod- 
ucts. 


OHACK is receptive to new 

ideas. Soon after he started his 
chain of groceries he took over 
a meat market that stood in the way 
of expansion of one of his units. He 
kept the former owner as manager 
of his first meat department and he 
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soon learned enough about retailing 
meats to decide to open meat depart- 
ments in other stores as rapidly as 
he could. And he did this even 
though men who thought they knew 
the last word about grocery chains 
said it couldn’t be done. 

He went in early for big stores— 
complete food markets—selling, in 
addition to the regular grocery lines, 
fruits, vegetables, dairy and bakery 
products, fancy groceries and meats. 
And to-day the well-defined trend in 
food chains is following that leader- 
ship, for big stores draw big crowds 
of shoppers and complete food stocks 
mean a larger unit sale to each cus- 
tomer and a greater play for profits. 
Industry has only recently begun to 
apply the principle of diversification 
along related lines which Bohack ap- 
plied to his food stores forty years 
ago. For the Bohack chain it meant 
getting all of a customer’s food busi- 
ness, selling the housewife every- 
thing for the table from one store. 

Two or three years ago an em- 
ployee came to Mr. Bohack with an 
idea for opening to the public a 
headquarters supply store where oil 
and tires and accessories were stocked 
for the motor fleet. 

“Go ahead!” said Mr. Bohack, and 
the store prospered as a retail unit. 

The man who made the sugges- 
tion later saw a chance to put in gas 
pumps in a triangular space in front 
of unused property across the 
street and to fit out stores to retail 
tires and accessories. Again Mr. 
Bohack said “Go ahead!” 


O-DAY there are eight large Bo- 

hack oil and gas and accessory 
stations in Brooklyn. Each of these 
stations employs five to ten men and 
does a business that runs to several 
thousand dollars a week. The vol- 
ume is so large that gas is delivered 
to them from Bohack tank trucks 
and is brought from the refineries in 
leased tank cars. All standard brands 
of tires are sold at such attractive 
prices that satisfied customers have 
sent in repeat orders by mail and 
wire from distant points. Thirty car- 
loads of tires were distributed last 
year by this grocery chain and the 
food stores sold a large portion of 
them. 

Bohack food stores have every- 
thing in the way of fixtures and 
equipment to make them attractive 
and keep them clean. and wholesome. 
Bohack has always been a stickler for 
quality and cleanliness. But the real 
evidence of his aggressive progress- 
iveness is found in the thirty-four 
buildings, covering eight and _ one- 
half acres of ground, and served by 
three spur tracks from the Long 
Island Railroad, which make up the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The DISCARD 
By MAX KALISH 















wat HE pity of it 
is there has been 
no public move- 
movement toward 
strengthen- 
ing the whole 
fabric of our so- 
ciety by making 
proper provision 








for old age” 


The State and Old Age 


T is an extraordinary fact that 
whenever a state steps into a 
situation which those of duly cer- 

tified righteousness declare must be 
administered by the public for the 
public good and without the taint of 
private profit, the net result is always 
less beneficial than if the enterprise 
were undertaken by a private corpora- 
tion for profit. 

_ Take, for instance, the matter of 
life insurance. This country has the 
absolute minimum of state life insur- 
ance, the only really outstanding 
example being the War Risk Insur- 
ance. And notwithstanding that this 
has been exceptionally well managed 
as government goes, a thorough inves- 
tigation will demonstrate that any of 
the larger insurance companies could 
have taken on the job at much less 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


cost than the Government has in- 
curred and given far better results. 
We have utterly taken the element of 
charity out of life insurance. It is 
administered in this country by a 
group of first-class institutions, most 
of which are on the mutual basis. 
In consequence, the people of our 
nation are more adequately insured 
than those of any other. The insur- 
ance agent has so thoroughly sold 
insurance that the day 1s in sight when 
people will buy insurance instead of 
having it sold to them, and, when that 
day arrives and certain other changes 
are brought about, the cost of insur- 
ance can be considerably lessened. 
The various schemes for state life 


insurance in Europe provide a mere 
pittance for the family of the de- 
ceased, and it is likewise with the 
state old age pension schemes abroad 
which our social workers represent 
to us as the ultimate in high social 
thought. Every one of these plans 
abroad is enormously expensive, is 
administered by a tremendous bureau- 
cracy and all for the purpose of fil- 
tering through to the dependent aged 
an amount of money hardly enough 
to provide a level of existence slightly 
below that of the worst poorhouse. 
The state old age pension plans 
abroad are pauperizing doles and they 
are urged upon this country only by 
emotionalists or by Socialists who 
insist that there is something wrong 
with the world unless it can be made 
to degenerate according to the rules 
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that issued from the sacred whiskers 
of Karl Marx. Let us therefore 
take some of the bunk out of these 
state pension schemes and see them 
for what they are. 

As was. stated in the first of these 
articles, the extent of old age depend- 
ency in this country is much less than 
has been imagined. The thrift cam- 
paigns during the war brought out a 
lot of nonsense about dependency. 
For instance, it was freely stated that 
at age sixty-five, ninety-seven persons 
out of every hundred are partly or 
wholly dependent upon relatives, 
friends or the public, and that ninety- 
eight per cent. of all the people are 
living from day to day with nothing 
between them and pauperism other 
than the daily wage. 

Then there is the famous “Life 
Experience of One Hundred Aver- 
age Men,” which says that at sixty- 
five, thirty-six have died and fifty- 
four are dependent on relatives, 
friends or charity. The American 
Bankers’ Association sponsored a 
thrift book with these figures in it but 
afterwards stated that they had no 
basis. None of the popular figures 
on dependent age seem to have any 
basis at all—there is no authority be- 
hind them except that of bare asser- 
tion. They are in the class with the 
statement which the life insurance 
companies formerly used to the effect 
that insurance estates left in the 
hands of women mostly vanished in 
a year or two. It has been discovered 
that the life insurance money left to 
women scores higher than the invest- 
ments of the average business man. 


HE state old age pension plans 

that have been proposed in this 
country mostly follow the outline 
drawn by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and provide, as 
a rule, $1 a day as a matter of right to 
persons who have reached a stipulated 
age (generally sixty-five or seventy), 
who have not an income of $1 a day, 
who have been 
citizens for a 
certain number 
of years, who 
have not been re- 
cently in jail and 
who are not pro- 
fessional tramps, 
beggars or char- 
ity seekers. 

It will be noted 
that under this 
plan the state is 
asked simply to 
pay a pension to 
people who meet 
the conditions 
which entitle 
them to a pen- 
sion. This means 
that the state 
proposes to go 
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into the insurance business, for it is 
an easily ascertained actuarial fact 
how many people will qualify and 
how long they will live to draw their 
pensions. Of this more later in this 
series. But, if the state goes into the 
annuity business without setting up 
any fund to pay the claims created 
and also does not ask for any con- 
tribution from the prospective pen- 
sioners to help create the fund out of 
which they will be paid, then it is 
simply in the insurance business with 
the public paying the premiums. The 
plans, however, take no account of 
insurance facts but propose to go 
blindly on the assessment plan—that 
is, to raise each year in extra taxes 
enough to meet the payments. 


HAT is not at all a new idea. 
Lots of private companies have 
gone bankrupt trying it. 

It was tried years ago in the fra- 
ternal insurance companies’ which 
started out to write insurance solely 
on the assessment plan. That worked 
well enough for a time, but the 
moment that the average age of the 
members became high the death rates 
also became high and then the sur- 
viving members could not afford to 
pay the heavy assessments. 

And that has been precisely the 
experience of the countries which 
have already tried the plan which is 
being proposed to our States as some- 
thing new. The oldest plan is that of 
Germany. Their procedure is some- 
what. scientific in that taxes are set 
aside to form a fund to pay the pen- 
sions and contributions are had. The 
fund last year paid 740,000,000 marks 
hut, according to the International 
Labor Office actuaries, in 1938 the 
payments will reach 1,420 million 
marks. Then the fund will be ex- 
hausted and the whole pension plan 
will fall unless some other means for 
supporting it are devised. 

Many of the South American coun- 
tries went gaily in for pension plans 
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a few years ago and all of them are 
now either bankrupt, dormant or 
functioning in a very different fash- 
ion from that intended. Most of 
these plans contemplated some con- 
tributions from employers and em- 
ployees, and in one case this contribu- 
tion rose as high as one-eighth of the 
total pay rolls of the country. But it 
has been easier to get pensioners than 
to get contributions, and so every- 
where the funds are inadequate and 
the governments simply cannot find 
the money to carry out their schemes. 

In Uruguay, in addition to the old 
age pension plan, the Government 
has such a drastic compensation act 
that a considerable premium is placed 
on youth. Now they are agitating a 
bill requiring corporations to have at 
least 10 per cent. of their employed 
personnel forty-five years of age or 
older. It is one of the curious re- 
sults of most social bills passed 
emotionally and without statistical 
research that in the end they create a 
more acute condition than the one 
which they were designed to alleviate. 
Most of these South American 
schemes are the direct result of 
Mexico’s excursions into Socialism 
and they have gone so far as to make 
it exceedingly dangerous for an em- 
ployer to take on anyone who is not 
in absolutely perfect health. 

None of the plans proposed in the 
United States and none of the plans 
abroad, as far as I have been able to 
analyze them, touches our real prob- 
lem—which is to devise a provision 
for age commensurate to the scale on 
which the man has lived. 


HE British plan provides only 

ten shillings a week for the aged. 
and that is well above the average of 
the foreign provisions. None of our 
plans provides for more than a dol- 
lar a day and then only on proof that 
the recipient is not already in receipt 
of an income equivalent to a dol- 
lar a day. These plans are in ef- 
fect only poor 
relief and do not 
take into account 
the previous 
earning power 
of the man. If, 
however, these 
plans were effec- 
tive as poor re- 
lief, then there 
might be some- 
thing to say for 
them, but the ex- 
perience abroad 
has abundantly 
demonstrated 
that these pen- 
sions do not de- 
creasetheamount 
which must be 
spent in any 
(Contin’d on p. 36) 

















OL. “PAT” HURLEY, of Okla- 

homa, is a lawyer, but his busi- 
ness interest is oil and real estate. 
His definition of oil operators is: 
“An oil operator is 
a man who doesn’t 
know whether he is 
four feet from a 
million dollars or a 
million feet from 
four dollars.” 

But oil and real 
estate might be said 
to be graduate 
courses after learning how to handle 
mules. This primary service came 
early in the life of Col. Hurley. As 
he himself tells it: 


“T was plowing once with a mule. 
I was a kid but I could hold the 
handles of the plow. I came to the 
end of the furrow and said, ‘Haw.’ 
The mule went ‘haw.’ I was startled 
and I let out a volley of mule lan- 
guage and I jerked at the lines till 
the mule turned and went ‘gee.’ My 
father came up to me and said: 

“*You said “Haw,” didn’t you?’ ” 

“*Ves, father,’ I said.” 

“*And you blamed the mule for 
not knowing that you meant to say 
“Gee,” didn’t you?’ ” 

“Ves, father,’ I said.” 

““My son,’ said my father, ‘I want 
you to remember that mules aren’t 
mind readers, and I want you to re- 
member another thing. Anybody can 
be a mule driver. All he’s got to have 
—but he’s got to have it—is a shade 
more sense than the mule.’ ” 





E. KROEHLER was born on 
e a Minnesota farm. Up to the 
age of 18 he toiled hard for iong 
hours. Not being content with the 
education at a little 
log school house, he 
entered the North 
Central College in 
Naperville, Ill. 
After only two 
years of prepara- 
tory school, he was 
chosen from a class 
of forty to act as 
bookkeeper and stenographer, for a 
small upholstering shop, which was 
organized with a capital of $4,000. 
After a few months he borrowed 
$500 from his father to invest in the 
business. Soon he was given complete 
charge of the shop, which, from the 
small beginning in 1895, has grown 
to be one of the largest upholstered 
furniture manufacturing corpora- 
tions, operating eleven plants in the 
United States and Canada. Additional 





LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


plants will be built this year. In the 
beginning there were only four em- 
ployees. Now there are over 4,000, 
with an annual wholesale volume of 
over $20,000,000. 

Mr. Kroehler plans to acquire fac- 
tories for the production of furniture 
for every room in the home. It is 
more than likely by the end of 1930 
there will be a dozen or fifteen addi- 
tional factories in this group. 

He believes 1930 will be a big year 
in the furniture industry. 


OR ten years William Wrigley, 

Jr., drove a soap route, making 
friends, talking sales. His father 
manufactured the soap that he sold. 
Like Barrie’s Sen- 
timental Tommy, 
“he had a way with 
him.” He had an 
idea’ of expanding 
his father’s soap 
business by new 
methods. Much 
thought while on 
his wagon  pro- 
duced the idea of “premiums.” 

The price of soap was raised to 
the consumer, but he offered the deal- 
er a greater profit plus the gift of 
an umbrella which the dealer could 
keep for himself or sell as a part of 
his stock. 

The idea worked. Business in- 
creased. Before long Wrigley had ad- 
ded baking powder to his list. With 
évery can went a premium for the 
dealer and a present for the house- 
wife. Traveling bags, cook books, 
cologne bottles—these were some of 
the articles that young Wrigley used 
as a bait for sales. Sometimes they 
worked, sometimes they didn’t. Of 
one thing he was certain, the idea of 
premiums was a good one. 

By the process of experiment and 
elimination he. came at last to the 
point where he was giving chewing 
gum as a gift with the purchase of 
baking powder. The soap business 
had almost ceased. 

He found that the gum was more 
in demand than the baking powder 








or the soap. He decided to scrap 
scouring soap and baking powder and 
concentrate on manufacture and sales 
of gum. The William Wrigley Jr. 
Chewing Gum Company was born, if 
not actually as fact, then. 


EWIS L. PIERSON, chair- 

man of the board, Irving 
Trust Company, was discussing with 
a friend the hazard of people of lim- 
ited means pyra- 
miding their profits 
from stock specu- 
lation. He told of 
a cattle-raiser in 
Montana who was 
advised by an old 
associate to come to 
New York where 
he could readily 
make money. The 
day after the smash he told his ad- 
visor: “I am like the man who wrote 
a letter for publication endorsing a 
patent medicine. 

“‘Dear Doctors: I had a large 
wart on the end of my nose and my 
druggist advised me to use your 
world famous wart cure. I used 
only one-quarter of a bottle and now 
I have no wart—and no nose.’ ” 





UDWIG VOGELSTEIN, 

chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Metal Com- 
pany, is prominent in the metal trade. 
Some years ago as 
representative of 
Aaron Hirsch & 
Son, Halberstadt, 
Germany, L. 
Vogelstein & Com- 
pany occupied of- 
fices in lower Wall 
Street. There 
were no copper as- 
sociations in those days and no sta- 
tistics were available. A reporter for 
a New York newspaper called on 
him for information one day. 

“Mr. Vogelstein,” he said, “I 
know something about wire and steel 
but nothing about copper, will you 
help me?” 

“T’'ll do it,” replied Mr. Vogel- 
stein, “and what’s more, I’ll tell you 
the truth. I can afford to do it, be- 
cause when I tell you and you pub- 
lish it, no one will believe it!” 

Mr. Vogelstein’s characteristics 
are the same to-day as then—tense 
in expression, prompt in action and 
full of energy. He is typical of the 
man who utilizes brains in business to 
the full. 
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N judging the merits of a stock 

the importance is clear of the 

company’s business and its bal- 
ance sheet. More significant still 
is the corporation’s actual earnings. 
The value of any stock depends more 
upon income either actually delivered 
to the stockholder, or potentially de- 
liverable, than upon any other item. 
And such factors depend in turn 
upon the earnings, or profits, actu- 
ally realized. 

Working back from the decline of 
a stock as it goes ex-dividend, the 
advance in value of any stock is 
based very directly upon the earn- 
ings. Indeed, the business of any 
company is important merely as it 
affects the chances of the company’s 
possible profits. Likewise, the bal- 
ance sheet items and book value of a 
stock are important largely as they 
relate to this basic factor of earn- 
ings. In the past, the company’s 
current financial position, represented 
in the balance sheet, is the result of 
the company’s earnings. In the fu- 
ture, the current financial position, or 
balance sheet, is important chiefly as 
it affects the corporation’s probabil- 
ities of making good earnings in the 
future. 


HE balance sheet and book value 

for any stock are important, 
therefore, but they are not so import- 
ant, in judging the stock’s attraction, 
as are its earnings, past, present and 
future. The balance sheet of Amer- 
ican Woolen Company in recent years 
has been a strong one. The book val- 
ue for the common stock held above 
$100 per share for many years. Yet 
the stock itself fluctuated around a 
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low level of less than $20 per share in 
the open market during 1929 and the 
early part of 1930, because American: 
Woolen, though in strong financial 
position, was in the midst of a de- 
pression in its business dating back to 
1926. The company showed deficits 
in several years and in 1928 there was 
a loss of over $1,000,000. Market 
valuation was thus based much more 
upon current earnings and prospects 
for earnings than upon the company’s 
financial position as shown in its bal- 
ance sheet or than upon the theoret- 
ical asset or book value of the com- 
mon stock. 


N the other hand there is duPont 

de Nemours common stock. The 
company is, of course, in a very 
strong position from a balance sheet 
standpoint, yet the book value for its 
new common stock at the close of 
1928 was only $28 per share and has 
not advanced a great deal since then. 
Still duPont new common stock sold 
above 200 in 1929, because the com- 
pany showed earnings of about $6 
per share in 1928 with promise of 
more than that in 1929. Here is the 
case of a stock with low book value 
selling at a high price due to high 
earnings and good earning prospects. 
The corporation earning statement 
is therefore just as important, and 
probably more so, than the balance 
sheet. They are both very important, 
and the writer would make it almost 
an iron-clad rule to buy stocks only in 
corporations which issue regular and 
intelligible statements of both types— 
the balance sheet and the earning 
statement. These two reports are 
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corollaries in the fiel(l of corporation 
finance and the analysis of individual 
stocks. They interlock one with the 
other, and together they form a pretty 
good check on the comparative at- 
tractions of any corporation’s secu- 
rities. As the balance sheet shows 
the status of the corporation at any 
given time, indicating its actual finan- 
cial position and background, so the 
earning statement shows the results 
of the company’s operation for a 
given period. 

The balance sheet shows the corpo- 
rate position at any given time. The 
earning statement shows its record 
during any given time. The balance 
sheet is the stereopticon slide, or the 
X-ray, of the corporation picture, 
while the earning statement is the 
motion picture. Both are accurate 
views of the company, but one is of 
still life, showing potential strength, 
while the other is of the corporation 
in actual action, showing its accom- 
plishments. 


HE earning statement is self-ex- 
planatory. It is a statement of 
corporate earnings. It may cover any 
space of time, generally three months, 
six months, or a full year. It may 
be full and detailed or sparse and in 
skeleton form. In order to qualify 
aS an earning statement it need only 
state that the corporation earned a 
certain amount of net income in a 
certain period. That, in itself, is tre- 
mendously important news for the 
holder of the company’s common 
stock, for it tells him how profitable 
his company, and his investment, has 
been during that period. 
The complete and ideal earning 
statement is issued at least every 
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three months, or every quarter, and is 
called a quarterly earning statement. 
It shows, if it is an ideal and full re- 
port, the company’s sales billed and 
its selling and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, resulting in the net manu- 
facturing profit. Then it shows other 
income, itemized and detailed, result- 
ing in total-income. Then it shows 
deductions for interest, depreciation, 
depletion, dividends and other extra 
charges, resulting in the final figure 
of “net income.” From this total fig- 
ure it is easy to calculate the earnings 
per share, merely by dividing the net 
income by the number of common 
shares outstanding at the close of the 
period covered by the earning state- 
ment. 

The net income, or balance of 
corporation profit, after payment of 
interest, dividends, etc., is carried to 
the corporation’s surplus and thus 
forms the link between the earning 
statement and the balance sheet. If 
the company’s quarterly earning 
statement shows profits of $3 per 
share on the common stock, and the 
dividend paid is only $2 per share 
each quarter, then the remaining $1 
per share is carried over into the 
corporation’s profit and loss surplus 
and goes to strengthen the balance 
sheet picture and the general finan- 
cial background of the company. 


N the other hand, if the quar- 
terly earning statement shows 
only $1 per share earned and the 
dividend paid per quarter is $2 per 
share, then the company has paid out 
more than it has actually earned. In 
such a case the previous accumulated 
profit and loss surplus has been 
drawn upon to the extent of $1 per 
share for that quarter and the cor- 
poration’s balance sheet or financial 
position is impaired to that degree. 
In theory, it is dangerous for any 
company to continue paying divi- 
dends when they are not being 
earned, for the perfectly apparent 
reason that such payments deplete 
the permanent asset position of the 
company. In practice, a company 
may pay dividends even when not 
earned, if its business is seasonal and 
it is reasonably certain that increased 
profits in later periods will more 
than make up for the deficit incurred 
by payment of the current dividend. 
Such action is also justifiable in the 
case of very strong concerns which 
have built up a huge profit and loss 
surplus in the past and can safely 
afford to draw down that surplus 
moderately during a temporary 
period of depression, maintaining an 
unbroken dividend record, even 
though earnings do not cover the full 
dividend during the period of. tem- 
porary depression. 


N example may be found in the 
case of American Locomotive 
Company. The concern did not earn 
its regular common dividend of $8 per 
share per annum for several years, 
during a rather protracted decline in 
business, but such dividends were 
continued without interruption and 
with apparent safety for the com- 
pany’s financial position, since profit 
and loss surplus’ was over $30,000,- 
000 in 1926 and still stood at the 
very comfortable figure of $24,000,- 
000 at the beginning of 1929, even 
though such surplus had been drawn 
upon to pay the regular common divi- 
dends for nearly three years. It is 
in such a case that the importance of 
a strong profit and loss surplus is 
especially recognizable. 

Since this matter of earnings and 
the corporation earning statement 
is so important in judging the com- 
parative merits of individual stock 
issues, it is of prime importance that 
earning statements be issued, regu- 
larly, promptly, accurately and fre- 
quently. The practice of issuing such 
earning statements quarterly has 
largely displaced in recent years the 
old practice of issuing earning state- 
ments only annually. It must be 
said, however, that a great many 
corporations still adhere to their old 
policy of issuing only annual state- 
ments. It must be admitted that a 
great many strong and reputable con- 
cerns still refuse tb issue quarterly, 
or “interim,” statements and failure 
to do so is not necessarily a con- 
demnation of the stock. Other things 
being equal, however, the advantages 
of owning a stock whose earnings are 
available quarterly, instead of only 
once a year, are readily apparent. 
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Mining Companies Should 
Take Account of Depletion 
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Except in the case of a very new 
concern, where sufficient time has not 
elapsed to make an earning state- 
ment practicable, there seems no 
legitimate excuse for any corpora- 
tion’s failure to issue regular earn- 
ing statements at least once a year, 
if not oftener. A few corporations, 
whose stock is listed but very closely 
held, do not issue any earning state- 
ments but are known to be so strong 
and to have such favorable earnings 
that their stock is none the less in 
popular favor. With the exceptions 
noted, failure of a going concern to 
issue earning statements at least once 
a year may generally be taken to in- 
dicate poor management, poor earn- 
ings, or a desire to hide something 
detrimental to the company, and the 
prospective purchaser would do well 
to pass up such an issue for one 
where he at least has a chance of 
knowing his company’s position and 
record, even if it is a poor one. 


EPRECIATION is a bookkeep- 

ing charge made against profits 
for the benefit of keeping actual bal- 
ance sheet value representative of 
actual cash value, as well as to pro- 
vide a fund for replacement of prop- 
erty, plant or equipment against 
which the charge is made. If a new 
plant is built at a total cost of $1,- 
000,000 that amount may properly 
appear as a fixed asset on the corpo- 
ration’s balance sheet, theoretically 
to balance a decline of that amount 
in the cash or other assets of the com- 
pany. If, at the end of. 10 years, 
however, it is figured that the plant 
will be of no practical value and have 
to be replaced by a new plant to cost 
$1,000,000, then the rate of deprecia- 
tion will naturally be 10 per cent. per 
annum, or $100,000. 

Consequently, $100,000 per annum 
will be deducted from the company’s 
earnings as depreciation against this 
particular building, and its balance 
sheet value will decline $100,000 each 
year for the 10 years of its life. 
Each year, therefore, its declining 
value will represent its true value, 
making allowance for its gradual 
obsolescence, but at the end of the 10 
years the corporation will have its 
full cost of replacement, or $1,000,- 
000 in cash or other assets with 
which to replace the structure. It is 
readily apparent that some such sys- 
tem of depreciation is not only use- 
ful and accurate but is also justified 
and necessary for any properly man- 
aged company. Such depreciation 
should be charged against any assets 
which suffer such depreciation, in- 
cluding plants, machinery, equipment, 
ete: 

The rate at which depreciation is 
charged may vary considerably and 
does vary, of course, with different 
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types of equipment, the rate of oper- 
ation and other special considera- 
tions. The best and most conserva- 
tive companies charge depreciation 
on buildings at from 7 to 10 per cent. 
and on equipment at from 10 to 20 
per cent. per annum. 

Depletion is the charge made 
against profits on account of deple- 
tion of the corporation’s raw material 
resources which are included as fixed 
assets in the balance sheet. Deple- 
tion is charged chiefly by mining 
companies whose main resources are 
their underground supplies of ore or 
other raw materials, and by oil pro- 
ducers whose chief resources are 
their stores of unproduced petroleum. 
Here again, the same principle ap- 
plies as in the case of depreciation ; 
namely, the gradual reduction, 
through use or other cause. in the 
value of a company’s fixed assets, 
for which balance sheet and book- 
keeping provision must be made. 

In depletion charges the rates 
charged vary even more widely than 
in the case of depreciation. Since 
the actual value of underground 
resources are difficult of certain esti- 
mate, so it is difficult to estimate the 
proper depletion rate to charge 
against such resources. Most mining 
concerns of conservative manage- 
ment charge a minimum of around 
10 per cent. of gross value of ton- 
nage mined, while petroleum con- 
cerns charge a minimum of about 15 
per cent. of gross value of the oil 
produced. 


T is apparent that with so much 
leeway in rate of charges the po- 
tential investor cannot set himself up 
as judge of whether a corporation is 
making adequate charges for depre- 
ciation and depletion. In most cases 
he can tell whether they are at a fair 
rate, however. And by and large, it 
is more important that he know that 
such charges are being made than 
that he know whether the rates being 
charged are equitable or sufficient. 
He should be certain that any in- 
dustrial concern he is investigating 
makes at least some charges for de- 
preciation. He should be certain that 
any mining er petroleum concern he 
is investigating is at least taking into 
account the depletion of its reserve 
supplies. If the company is not do- 
ing so, then the prospective investor 
should himself take such charges in- 
to consideration. 

Some mining concerns do not fig- 
ure depletion and depreciation 
charges until the end of the year, so 
that their quarterly, or interim, earn- 
ing statements are issued “before de- 
preciation and depletion.” The po- 


tential investor should be on the look- 
out for such a situation lest he be 





misled by the higher figures. To get 
the true earnings it is necessary to 
prorate the previous year’s charges, 
and even then, of course, only an ap- 
proximate figure is obtained. Other 
things being equal, it appears more 
satisfactory to buy stock in a com- 
pany whose interim statements make 
pro rata charges for depletion as 
well as depreciation. 

In rare cases, confined almost en- 
tirely to mining concerns, companies 
make no allowance for depletion, be- 
cause if they did they would not 
show sufficient earnings to pay any 
dividends. Such concerns are known 
as “liquidating companies,” since they 
are gradually returning to the stock- 
holder a portion of his investment in 
the dividend payments. An example 
is Mother Lode Coalition Mines 
Company. This mining concern paid 
regular dividends at the rate of 40 
cents per share per annum, even 
though its earnings, if adequate 
charges were made for depletion, 
would be much less than that divi- 
dend. Since the company is making 
no bookkeeping charges for depletion, 
the value of its underground re- 
sources is constantly going down 
without being offset by other asset 
items, and the value of the property, 
and therefore of the stock itself, is 
also constantly declining. 

In such a case, therefore, the stock- 
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holder should realize that his divi- 
dend is not being paid entirely out of 
earnings, but out of assets, and that 
such dividends are therefore a grad- 
ual return of capital, and not pure 
income on his investment. Such a 
company is known as a liquidating 
company because it is gradually 
liquidating its assets and paying them 
out to owners of the company’s 
stock. The price of this stock has 
declined from about $7 in 1926 to 
prices of around $2 in 1930. At 
such levels it gives a seemingly very 
attractive return of about 20 per 
cent., but the return is not in the 
nature of a dividend return, but in 
the nature of a return of invested 
capital. 

Corporation practice is divided be- 
tween those which estimate charges 
for corporation profit taxes in their 
quarterly statements and those which 
ignore such taxes until the end of the 
year. In the latter case it is only 
good and fair management that the 
corporation report will state that net 
profits are before allowances for 
taxes, or “before taxes.” Other 
things being equal the quarterly 
statement is more satisfactory if it 
includes estimated charges for such 
taxes. 

(The next article will show the 
importance of price and yield in 
stock analysis.) 


Buying the Consumer 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


SAUNTERED into the offices of 

one of the big tobacco manufactur- 
ing companies intent on discussing 
with one of its executives a merchan- 
dising plan intended to secure active 
dealer co-operation. I had picked 
this company because of my knowl- 
edge of the intensive work it had 
done with the retailer in the past. 

Imagine my surprise, therefore, 
when I was told by the high official 
that no matter what the structure of 
my plan might be it held no interest 
for his company, which had aban- 
doned all attempts toward dealer co- 
operation and was now firmly com- 
mitted to the policy of expending 
every nickel securable for the pur- 
chase through advertising of con- 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 
‘Authorship of the article “12 
Axioms for Efficiency” in the April 
1 issue was erroneously credited. 
The material used in this article was 
written by C. E. Knoeppel, Industrial 
Counsel, Cleveland, O., and credit 

for same is hereby gladly given. 





sumer demand, satisfied that if this 
demand could be secured the dealer 
problem would settle itself auto- 
matically. 

Sufficient proof is available to 
justify this position taken by the 
manufacturer and it is undoubtedly 
the sane basis of operation for those 
who manufacture highly consumptive 
merchandise retailed at a nominal 
price and where above all else ton- 
nage sales are all that will produce 
profits. 

However, it will be extremely 
dangerous for manufacturers as a 
whole to ignore the advantage that 
comes with the securing of intense 
co-operation on the part of retailers 
who distribute their product. 


The mintage of wisdom is to know 
that real life is in love, laughter and 
work.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Few men are lacking in capacity, 
but they fail because they are lacking 
in application—Calvin Coolidge. 
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~ TNEMPLOYMENT as a pro- 
l | duction and sales problem, as 
a problem of management, hit 
the front pages recently for the first 
time in history. 

Industry has become unemploy- 
ment-conscious. Why: For a very 
simple reason. Executives and busi- 
ness management have become keen- 
ly aware that by allowing seasonal 
unemployment to continue they are 
turning their backs on the purchas- 
ing power of millions of consumers. 

Just one example of the cost of a 
business cycle. The National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research shows us 
that wage and salary payments for 
all industries in the United States de- 
clined from $39,888,000,000 in 1920, 
to $32,597,000,000 in 1921, a falling 
off in a depression year of $7,291,- 
000,000. In the same year the gross 
output of all factories decreased 
$36,350,000. The loss in the two 
vears was enough to pay the entire 
public debt, Federal, State, county 
and city, to leave enough over to 
build a network of cement roads to 
place everybody in the country with- 
in fifty miles of a modern highway. 

Let us assume that there are 
3,500,000 unemployed at present. 
Here is a potential market that is as 
dead as a doornail. What would 
a manufacturer not do to find a mar- 
ket for his goods among 3,500,000 
men and women able to buy his 
product. 


ERTAINLY his sales force 

would “step on the gas,” his ad- 
vertising staff would exhaust every 
device, to dip into that reservoir of 
profit and wealth. 

That is true, you say, but how can 
you fill the reservoir when it is 
empty? How create employment 
against the contingency of seasonal 
and cyclic fluctuations? It can’t be 
done? The answer is—it has been 
done and is being done, not by one, 
but by a score of concerns. 

The experience of the Procter and 
Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, 
makers of Ivory Soap, is a classic 
example of the regularization of em- 
ployment. For three generations the 





STEADY WORK For ALL 


By LOUIS STARK 





Col. William Cooper Procter 


company has been backing the old 
text that “cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,’’ experiencing the usual peaks 
of prosperity and recession. Had, I 
should have said, because the “peak 
and valley” period began to decline in 
1923. To-day the production and 
distribution graph is as flat as a bar 
of soap. 

How was it done? Ask Col. Will- 
iam Cooper Procter, the president. 

“It is so simple,” he says, “it is 
really stupid. We went at employ- 
ment from the workers’ point of view. 
Sometimes it seems as though you 
get farther if you go at it that way 
than any other way. And it is all so 
simple. There is so much soap 
needed every year. Why not make 
one-twelfth of that every month and 
then you can shovel off the peaks of 
your employment and fill up the val- 
leys °” 

It was simple, but it took two and 
a half years to bring the plan to 
fruition at a cost of something like 
two million dollars. But it has paid. 
from the viewpoint of the company 







and of the employees. The broad 
shoulders of Richard Deupree, vice- 
president and general manager, bore 
a large share of the responsibility for 
working out the new plan. 

Mr. Deupree insists, however, that 
Col. Procter deserves all the credit. 
As Mr. Deupree explains, Col. Proc- 
ter took up his task in Ivorydale, the 
manufacturing center near Cincin- 
nati, in 1882, convinced that some- 
thing had to be done with regard to 
the labor situation. The company 
was one of the first to start a profit- 
sharing plan (that was back in 1887) 
and as safety devices came,along they 
installed them all, in advance of State 
legislation. 

Then came pension and sick bene- 
fit plans, stock ownership and_bet- 
tering of employment conditions. And 
then came 1920! That year of un- 
employment sowed the seed that 
blossomed three. years later in the 
form of a guaranteed employment 
of 48 weeks for every man in the 
plant. Col. Procter felt that the main 
prop of the employment structure 
was missing, that without steady 
work the welfare plans were sus- 
pended in midair like Mahomet’s 
coffin. 

Mr. Deupree will tell you that the 
greatest difficulty in putting employ- 
ment on a steady basis is that the 
entire management must assume the 
responsibility for the continuance of 
that employment. 


ET me put it in another way. In 

the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany the sales department is asked to 
estimate its business for twelve 
months and when the estimate is 
made it assumes the obligation of 
bringing that business in for ship- 
ment. That estimate is carried down 
to every salesmen, one to every 
200,000 of population. Once the 
obligation is taken it must be carried 
out. Col. Procter will not change 
the schedule. 

Here is how the production sched- 
ule was carried out in three brands. 
The sale quota of Brand A was 
1,463,000 cases and 1,447,000 were 
produced. The quota for Brand B 
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was 389,000 and 399,000 cases were 
produced. Out of a schedule of 
349,000 cases 343,000 were produced. 
While 12,096,000 units were prom- 
ised for sale the company produced 
12,173,000. Talk about gearing pro- 
duction to consumption ! 

“The sales department assumes the 
responsibility for production, and it 
is a very definite, live responsibility,” 
says Mr. Deupree. 

He was asked whether the same 
thing could be done in other lines of 
business. His answer was—cotton 
seed. Nobody in the soap industry 
had ever tried to run a cotton seed 
mill 12 months a year. The seed 
crop is moved in three or four 
months and nobody knew how to 
keep it fresh any longer than that. 
Col. Procter put his mind on the 
problem. He equipped every one of 
his cotton seed mills with storage 
tanks. Then he found a way to keep 
the seed from molding. To-day he 
is equipped to run every one of his 
fifteen mills eleven months in the 

ear. 

Col. Procter does not believe that 
he has found a panacea. He feels he 
has found a solution for his problem. 
He also feels that any business that 


George W. Shaw, attorney, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

“A business magazine which prints 
the truth about business leaders and 
capital, in this day and age, is cer- 
tainly courageous, and deserves to be 
cited for bravery. The article ‘Are 
U. S. Business Leaders Morons?’ 
demonstrates that the writer knows 
his onions and is not afraid to write 
the truth, and that the magazine it- 
self displays a courage in printing it 
that is almost incomprehensible in 


.this money-mad, hypocritical age 
It would be a fine thing if 
more articles were written and 


printed describing a philosophy of 
business that is not based one hun- 
dred per cent. on money-making. 
There is no question that business 
should make the general welfare of 
the people its chief aim.” 


Robert Cushman, The Atwood, 
Crawford Company, Pawtucket, 
ete: 

“I wish to express my appreciation 
of your editorial, ‘Are U. S. Busi- 
ness Leaders Morons?’ I am glad 
you have the courage to speak out 
and say something which has badly 
needed saying for some time. Our 
boasted efficiency and civilization 
certainly have not advanced very far 
when we cannot in some way provide 


gives the problem of unemployment 
as much attention as it gives to prob- 
lems of engineering, elimination of 
waste and sales and distribution, can 
get the same results. 

Every manufacturer can say his 
business is a “peculiar” one. So it is. 
But the railroad business is also “pe- 
culiar.” So is the canning industry, 
the packing of dates, the making of 
hats and shoes, manufacture of tags 
and labels. In fact, I don’t know 
any business that is not “peculiar” in 
some way. Yet there are outstand- 
ing concerns in all these lines which 
have stabilized employment. 

Listen to L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road. The keystone of his stabiliza- 
tion plan was the establishment of 
an “elastic” working day. He re- 
solved to keep all his employees, give 
them 48 to 60 hours work a week 
and not to engage more men unless 
more than 60 hours of work per week 
was required. That was after the 
1922 shopmen’s strike when his prob- 
lem was to stabilize the work of be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 men. 

Despite the generally accepted be- 
lief that fluctuations in the main- 
tenance branches of the service was 





From Readers and Press 


stable employment for the great bulk 
of our people.” 


Dale G. Kilburn, The Casper Phar- 
macy, Casper, Wyoming: 

““Are U. S. Business Leaders 
Morons?’ is very thought-provoking. 
It makes me think—as it should 
others. I will have to admit, though, 
that if I hadn’t cut down my force 
successively beginning three years 
ago, I would be bankrupt now. Self- 
preservation is ruthless, but still the 
first law of nature. ’Tis an endless 
chain, this providing work for work- 
ers, to provide them money to spend, 
which keeps mercantile establish- 
ments, factories, railroads, et al, go- 
ing. The fellow that figures out a 
method for doing this will be recog- 
nized as a greater man than any who 
have so far inhabited the earth. 
Nevertheless, the editorial in question 
is a good one to have sticking around 
in any and every employer’s mind.” 


Duluth, Minn., Herald: 

“The unemployment problem now 
before the country is acute, not 
chronic. B. C. Forbes, in 
ForBEs magazine, under the heading, 
‘Are U. S. Business Leaders 
Morons?’ sharply directs attention to 
this issue. If the leaders 
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inevitable, Mr. Loree ironed out the 
curve. When snow and sleet made it 
impossible to keep men on the work 
of maintenance of way he found work 
for them in other places. Economies 
were adopted in every direction 
where feasible. When an employee 
resigned his place was not filled. In 
this way a smaller and more com- 
pact force was educated to contin- 
uous employment. 

Even during the six months’ anth- 
racite strike of 1925 the railroad did 
not discharge a man. That was a 
serious test of the regularization 
plan. Not a man has been discharged 
since the stock market slump in Oc- 
tober, another serious test. The plan 
has resulted in other benefits, more 
faithful performance, reduction of ac- 
cidents and greater co-operation. 

Mr. Loree echoes the words of Col. 
Procter when he says that the ex- 
perience of his company can be ap- 
plied to other industries, changed 
only to fit the conditions peculiar to 
those industries. Their experience 
and that of others in diverse lines of 
endeavor are a challenge to Ameri- 
can business management to dam the 
tide of lost purchasing power repre- 
sented by the unemployed millions. 








of the great American capitalistic 
system have a spark of their great 
intelligence available for the social 
side of their responsibilities, they 
will tackle and solve this problem, 
and not leave it to flannel-mouthed 
politics. Mr. Forbes states a very 
important fact when he says: ‘If in- 
‘dustry itself confesses its indifference 
or its inability to wrestle with the 
problem of workers, depend upon it 
that the politicians will step in.’ And 
they will handle it as deftly, be sure. 
as they have been handling the farm 
problem.” 


Harry Myers, Superintendent of 
Personnel, Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio: 

“T have you to thank for many of 
the greatest helps that have come to 
me in the administration of my job. 

“Your recent interview with C. E. 
Groesbeck has proven most valuable 
to us. I want to assure you that there 
is nothing that helps so much on the 
whole subject of executive develop- 
ment as such statements from a man 
of Mr. Groesbeck’s standing. 

“It is these genuinely helpful 
things that make men like Mr. Ford- 
ham, our Works Manager, say: 
‘FoRBES is one magazine that I read 
through from cover to cover as soon 
as it comes to my home.’” 
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CLEAR, simple record of each 
A phase of your business opera- 
tions placed before you every 
morning. Summarized figures that 


show an exact picture of current 
conditions at a glance. 


That is precisely what Elliott- 
Fisher Accounting Writing Equip- 
ment is doing today for hundreds 
of business executives. 


A daily check 


These men have a daily check on 
sales,accounts payable, inventories, 
cash, accounts receivable, etc. 
They do not rely on monthly re- 
ports that soon grow stale. They 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting- Writing Machines 
Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION _— 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


business at a glance. 


do not depend entirely on the 
observations of department heads. 
They see for themselves how 
things are going . . . what calls for 
instant action . . . what needs care- 
ful watching. They operate their 
businesses with complete control. 


More work from force 


Nor have payroll additions been 
necessary to obtain such results. 
The fact is that in most cases where 
Elliott-Fisher Equipment is in- 
stalled, fewer people can do more 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 





work. Besides, Elliott-Fisher does 
not disturb the existing routine. 
It coordinates accounting records 
into a single unified plan. 


We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the 
successful management of many 
well-known firms. Let us send you 
full information. Use the coupon 
below. 















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


control of my business. 





Address 
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THOUGHTS 


ET us dismiss the general indict- 

ment that all too long has hung 
over business enterprise. While we 
continue to condemn, unsparingly, 
selfishness and greed and all traffick- 
ing in the natural rights of man, let 
us not forget to respect thrift and in- 
dustry and enterprise. Let us look 
to the service rather than to the re- 
ward. Then shall we see in our in- 
dustrial army, from the most exalted 
captain to the humblest soldier in 
the ranks, a purpose worthy to min- 
ister to the highest needs of man 
and to fulfill the hope of a fairer 
day.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Men are constantly in danger of 
losing their first ideals—J. S. Hen- 
derson. 


Mingle with young people. Don’t 
find fault with them. Keep going. 
Don’t let your body rule you. Attend 
to its needs and take good care of it 
as the Temple of God. If you think 
young thoughts, you will keep your 
mind active. With active, healthy 
minds we will have active. healthy 
bodies, for the mental attitude is 
reflected in the physical condition.— 
Dr. Richard Lynch. 


This civilization is not going to 
depend so much on what we do 
when we work as on what we do in 
our time off. We are organizing the 

; A : 
production of leisure. We need bet- 
ter organization of its consumption. 
—Herbert Hoover. 


Whatever I have tried to do in 
life, I have tried with all my heart 
to do well; whatever I have devoted 
myself to, I have devoted myself to 
completely. In great aims and in 
small I have always been thoroughly 
in earnest.—Charles Dickens. 


Before a man can wake up and 
find himself famous, he must wake 
up and find himself.—Life. 


Custom is the tyranny of the lower 
human faculties over the higher.— 
Mme Necker. 


The nation which builds upon ma- 
terial foundations alone shall perish. 
It is as true of one people as of 
another. The seeds of sacrilege are 
sown when the heart of a people 
turns from the God of love to serve 
the gods of gain—Rev. Dr. James 
De Wolfe Perry. 


ON LIFE AND 
BUSINESS 


There are great unused sections in 
all of our brains. How much would 
be added to human progress if, for 
one single week, each one of us were 
to make every obstacle the subject of 
a little real thought >—Bruce Barton. 


Weary the path that does not chal- 
lenge. Doubt is an incentive to truth 
and patient inquiry leadeth the way. 
—Hosea Ballou. 


* 
A Text 


Discretion shall preserve 
thee,. understanding. shall 
keep thee. — Proverbs 2:11, 


From J. S. Voorhees, Cran- 
ford, N. J. What is vour 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
1s er to senders of texts 
used, 


Goodwill is the brightest diadem 
in our business crown. Industry to- 
day has its three graces—tangible 
assets, profits and goodwill, and the 
greatest of these is goodwill. And 
the greatest factor in building good- 
will is constructive truthful advertis- 
ing.—Colby M, Chester, Jr., presi- 
dent, General Foods Corp. 


“Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through cloudy and through pleas- 
ant weather, 

‘Tis hard to part with friends so 
dear, 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh—a tear! 


Then steal away—give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; say not 
Goodnight, 
But in some brighter clime, bid me 
Good Morning !”—Anon. 
From C. H. Chapin, Youngstown, O. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts” 
and we will send you a Forbes 
book if your contribution ts 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation. 


S gen human soul is a highly com- 
plex, many-sided organism and 
it reacts upon the world at many 
points, each contact awakening its 
own peculiar response. The con- 
tact of our physical nature on the 
world yields health; of our intel- 
lectual nature yields truth; of our 
esthetic nature yields beauty; of our 
moral nature yields duty; of our 
social nature yields fellowship; and 
of our spiritual nature yields religion. 
The soul is a million-stringed harp 
or an exquisitely sensitive radio 
which the grand organ and orchestra 
of the world wakes into rich respon- 
sive music.—James H. Snowden. 


Do the duty that lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty! 
The second duty will already become 
clearer.—Carlyle. 


It is ridiculous for any man to 
criticise the works of another who 
has not distinguished himself by his 
own performances.—Addison. 


Ships come not in ere they go out; 
No cargoes can they bring 
Unless perchance you’ve sent them 
forth 
To do that very thing! 


Wait not upon the vacant shore, 
Watching o’er the sea 

For riches borne by phantom sails 
That ne’er belonged to thee. 


Send forth thy vessel, fully rigged, 
Into realms of trade; 
No other way can ships return 
With fortunes ready-made! 
—C. C. Caswell. 
From C. C. Caswell, Wichita, Kan. 


The law of worthy life is funda- 
mentally the law of strife. It is only 
through labor and painful effort, by 
grim energy and resolute courage, 
that we move on to better things.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


A man’s value to his organization 
is determined by his ability to carry 
a slight overload once in a while and 
to be able to meet the unusual situa- 
tion when it arises.—Sand and Spray. 


Look upon your mind as a garden 
in which to plant thoughts, to grow 
into worthwhile things. And remem- 
ber, all gardens need weeding now 
and then.—Coleman Cox. 
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Let Private ‘Telephone wires 


connect your | )istant ()ffices 

















A tarce oil company has headquarters in New 
York and district offices in New England cities. 
It is essential that these be operated in close 
conjunction, especially in such matters as de- 
liveries, prices and sales. The needed co-ordina- 
tion is brought about by Bell System Private 
Wire Telephone Service—the exclusive use of 
telephone circuits between two or more Cities. 

Private Wire Telephone Service makes pos- 
sible close supervisory control over all units 
of an organization. It is a convenient medium 
for administrative discussions. It facilitates the 
transmission of general information, technical 
specifications, orders, etc. It makes 
fewer trips necessary for busy executives. 









A food products company has a private tele- 
phone service from its plant to New York to 
make purchases, talk to dealers, receive orders. 
A steel company conducts administrative and 
other important business between mill and 
main office 440 miles apart. A brokerage house 
connects branches and New York office, for 
stock trading and market gossip. 

Private Wire Telephone Service gives the 
quick, two-way communication so vital in meet- 
ing modern conditions. It speeds business. It 
lessens the handicap of distance. Your local Bell 
Company will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion. Forinter-city business, thetelephone 
is Quick . . . Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 





The Small Banker 
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Senses the Inevitable 


NCERTAINTY surrounds 

the question as to just 

where the banking fra- 
ternity now stands on the ques- 
tion of branch banking. 

There never was any mystery 
about it before. A banker asked 
anywhere, at any time, as to 
what bankers thought about 
branch banking, without hesita- 
tion would say, “The vast majority 
are dead against it.” 

He would say this whether he were 
a unit banker or whether he belonged 
to that small minority of bankers in 
a few large cities in a small number 
of States that were practicing branch 
banking. No matter how thoroughly 
committed to branch banking he him- 
self might be, he would know that 
the great preponderance of his 
brother bankers, both in his own city 
and State and in the nation, would 
condemn branch banking. 

- Ten years ago, five years ago, or 
even as late as two years ago, no one 
conversant with banking opinion 
would venture the opinion that there 
had been any material change. Mili- 
tant antagonism against branch bank- 
ing had become almost a habit. 
Year in and year out at their 
association meetings it had 
broken out in vigorous resolu- 
tions denouncing branch bank- 
ing and all its works. 


HE last great manifestation 

of this sentiment occurred 
in 1926, when it was proposed 
to amend the Federal statutes 
relating to national banks by 
means of the McFadden Bill. 
granting to national banks 
the privilege of establishing 
branches to a limited extent in 
cities in States which permitted 
State banks to have branches. 
The law, as amended, would 
still prohibit national banks 
from establishing branches out- 
side their own cities, and of 
course, maintained unbroken 
the prohibition against branches 
for this class of banks in the 28 


Eagerness to Sell Out to En- 

circling Chains Overcoming in 

Part the Hostility of the Past to 
Trend Toward Bigness 


By JOHN OAKWOOD 


States not investing their State banks 
with branch banking privileges. The 
bill was a branch banking bill only to 
the extent that it attempted to bring 
about a certain measure of justice as 
_between national banks and State 
banks by permitting national banks 
very limited branch banking powers 
in those localities where they were 
suffering so severely from competi- 
tion from State banks with branch 
bank privileges that they were leav- 
ing the national system and convert- 
ing to State charters. The measure 
was proposed more as oné of protec- 
tion to the national bank system and 
the Federal reserve system than as an 
endorsement of branch banking. 
Nevertheless it well-nigh started a 
revolution among the banking cohorts 








and it was only after months of 
bitter fighting that it was possible 
to marshal enough sentiment to 
embolden Congress to pass the 
measure in 1927. 

Even yet there is no one thor- 
oughly acquainted with banking 
sentiment who is ready to say 
that the majority against branch 
banking has actually been over- 

thrown, but there are plenty ready 
to say that they don’t know whether 
there is the same old fighting major- © 
ity against it—that they don’t know 
just how the mass of bankers now 
feel about branch banking. 

The economic changes that have 
brought about this change have been 
developing and gaining headway dur- 
ing the last decade. When banking 
was young in this country it grew 
up in towns and cities and villages 
that each had its own independent 
stores, manufacturing plants, trolley 
systems and utilities, all working in 
terms of an intensified localization. 


BOUT the only daily contacts 

they had with the outside world 
or with other communities was by 
means of the railroad and tele- 
graph. Aside from this they 
worked within themselves. The 
grocery store, the drug store, 
the candy store, the ice plant, 
the electric light plant, the coal 
yard, the trolley line—the busi- 
ness of all these mercantile and 
industrial units and public util- 
ity organizations revolved with- 
in the orbit circumscribed by 
the community. 

Then came the automobile, 
that made contacts a little 
broader and a little more con- 
stant. Then came good roads. 
Then came the long-distance 
telephone as more of a daily 
commonplace in inter-commun- 
ity contacts. Then came chain 
stores. Then came also this era 
when even the electric light 
plant is but a unit station in a 
great network of wires and 
public utility corporations that 
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It is time to abandon the popular conception 
of Oklahoma as an Indian reservation of desert 
wastes and wilderness. Oklahoma, one of the 
most fertile regions in the entire world, has be- 
come within a few short years a land of vineyards, 
orchards, and thriving modern farms. Her rapid 
journey to leadership in agriculture has been no 
less remarkable than her astounding record in 
mineral production. 

Larger than any state east of the Mississippi, 
with 2 1/3% of the nation’s area, Oklahoma after 
only 23 years of statehood has 3% of the nation’s 
agricultural production, or 30% in excess of nor- 
mal. 17th state in area, she ranks third among 
the states in cotton, fifth in wheat, ninth in value 
of all crops, and FIRST in diversity of crops. 

Within the state, Tulsa is fortunate in lying 
at the center of that section most. characterized 


4% of the Nations Area~ - 
but 3% of its Agriculture /\ 


by diversity of agricultural production. The third 
of the state’s area within 90 miles of ‘fulsa, pro- 
duces nearly its quota of the gotton, wheat and 
corn, its full quota of livestock, and far more than 
its quota of the dairy and poultry products, po- 
tatoes, sweet corn, tomatoes, melons, berries, fruits 
and nuts. The manufacturer locating at Tulsa 


will find himself at the Heart of one of the wealth- 
iest and most rapidly developing agricultural sec- e Nn d to fr 


tions in the world. 


Agriculture is one of the factors which have , ° B ke 
given to that third of Oklahoma surrounding hi 15 DOO. 


Tulsa 59% of the state’s tremendous annual pro- 


_ duction of natural wealth. 


Fill in and mail the coupon for our new In- 
dustrial Survey of Tulsa, and ask about the Tulsa 
Industrial Finance Corporation, recently organized 
by public spirited citizens to aid in financing 
worthy enterprises. 
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Industrial Commissioner 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. H, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please send me without obli- 
gation your new industrial sur- 
vey of Tulsa. 
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are State-wide or regional 
in their scale of opera- 
tions. Local enterprises 
more and more have gone 
over as branches of bigger 








BANK SUSPENSIONS 


During Eight-Year Period 1921-1926 Inclusive 


By Size of Town or City 


PLACES WITH 


organizations situated POPULATION 
elsewhere. OF NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS. 
The results of good Less THANSOO 


roads, cheap automobiles 
and the branch or chain 
organization of business 
and industry set new cur- 
rents of life flowing in all 
directions in the rural 
stretches of the country. 
No longer is a town a 
hundred miles away too 
far for a local citizen to 
go to for his banking, his 
purchases, or his amusements if he 
owns a car. For those who are more 
stay-at-homes the chain store has 
reached out and brought to their 
front doors the opportunity of deal- 
ing with the great merchandising 
systems of the business centers. 

Especially marked have been the 
effects of these changes on the finan- 
cial currents in the rural and small 
town districts. The local banker has 
felt the competition of the relatively 
large banker of a hundred miles 
away, whom he never before thought 
of as a rival. Long, dusty roads in 
Summer and rutty, muddy roads in 
Winter, with small horse-drawn 
vehicles the only means of inter- 
communication, protected him from 
any invasion of his field by that dis- 
tant banker, but now good roads and 
swift cars make it an easy matter for 
the neighbors and former customers 
to go to the large city and get the 
financial accommodations they need, 
done up, perhaps, in slightly better 
packages. 


NDER former conditions also, 

local entesprises naturally turned 
to the local banker for their banking 
services, since he was acquainted and 
sympathetic with their needs and 
their credit, whereas more remote 
bankers were unfamiliar with these 
factors and uninterested in distant 
business. Now, however, the loca! 
independent store in thousands and 
thousands of cases has been super- 
seded or has been absorbed by some 
great regional or national chain sys- 
tem, becoming only a local outlet in 
charge of a manager who has no dis- 
cretion or initiative regarding the 
financial end of his business. His 
sole functions are to receive the goods 
distributed from headquarters and 
sell them in accordance with his or- 
ders received, and although he de- 
posits his daily receipts in the local 
bank, that, too, has become only a 
way-station for those funds on their 
way to the central office. 
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All these facts mean 
that the old fundamentals 
on which the unit banking 
idea of the United States 


PERCENT was based have been sup- 
OF TOTAL _erseded by an entirely new 
NUMBER. set of conditions. For a 
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time when these changes 
first began to appear, in- 
stincts of self-preservation 





19-3 made the local banker 





stand up and fight against 




















As a result of these conditions, 
thousands of banks have lost profit- 
able business that came to them 
when they were holding the substan- 
tial deposits of their local merchants 
and providing for their credit re- 
quirements, and have acquired in- 
stead flitting chain store accounts 
that often cost more to handle than 
they are worth. 

Up and down the whole gamut of 
local business these changes have 
made themselves felt. They have 
made themselves felt also in_ social 
and sentimental ways. The intensity 
of localism has been dulled. The 
inter-play of neighborliness in busi- 
ness relations as between banker and 
merchant and manufacturer in the 
community has been seriously im- 
paired—how seriously is shown by 
the fact that during the last nine 
years about five thousand banks, 
mostly in the country districts, have 
failed in the United States, largely 
because neighbors are banking in big- 
ger cities. 


MULTIPLE BANKING 
Has Taken Hold 


Total 
Bank 
Resources 
$58,500,000,000 


Total 
Banking 
Offices 
28,192 











PROPORTION 
HELD BY 


MULTIPLE 
SYSTEMS 











6,353 





#$ 30,000,000,000 





7-6| branch banking because 
he was afraid that if his 
4-1 State permitted branch 
31 banking the banks in the 
larger cities would reach 
5°1 out and establish compet- 


ing units and take local 
business away from him. But though 
in many States he was able to pre- 
vent the big city banks from reaching 
out, he was not able to stop those 
other economic forces arising from 
better communications and the 
branching out of other lines of busi- 
ness that have inevitably changed the 
flows of the financial currents away 
from the small towns to the big 
cities. 


N many directions, therefore, the 

small unit banker who fought 
branch banking in a desperate en- 
deavor to save his own business life 
now realizes, or at least fears, that he 
is only liable to destroy himself in the 
effort, that his business is slipping 
away from him anyway toward the 
big cities and that now his only hope 
for self-preservation is to join the 
trend of events, either by becoming a 
branch of a big city bank and con- 
tinuing to serve it in his own unit as 
the local manager, or else by selling 
his bank to one of the great chains 
that are reaching out in the financial 
centers, especially in the Northwest, 
and buying up local banks. The fact 
that two or more of these chain or- 
ganizations frequently extend their 
operations over the same territory 
has produced something of a com- 
petitive market for these bankers 
willing to sell their banks, and many 
have seized the opportunity to realize 
a better price than they had ever 
dreamed of getting. 

For these reasons it is hard to 
say to-day just what is the senti- 
ment among the great number of 
country bankers regarding branch 
hanking. It is notable that many 
State banking commissioners who 
hitherto steadfastly opposed any 
change in the banking laws are now 
willing to concede that it may be 
necessary to turn to branch banking 
in order to stop the progress of chain 
banking. 

It is notable, also, that at the last 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
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After three years’ 
experience this firm* says: 


“\-0tS cost per mile is less than for any other make 


or type of car...” 





















Product of General Motors 


Three years ago, an eastern manufacturing company 
began using Pontiac Sixes in its fleet of salesmen’s 
automobiles. 


Today, this firm operates 44 Pontiac Sixes in its sales 
department and has standardized on this make. A 
recent letter says, in part: 


“From the standpoint of cost of operation, our 
experience with the Pontiac is that its cost per 
mile is less than for any other make or type of 
car. For the year 1929, we have just completed 
our accounting on the subject of automobile 
cost, and it shows exactly four cents per mile for 
cost of operation. This includes all gasoline, 
oil, repairs, tires, insurance and depreciation. 


“For many years... we had tried every con- 
ceivable make and type of car but with no 
other have we had the same satisfactory 
results.” 





| AND UP, F. O. B. PONTIAC, MICH. 





The Coupe, Body by Fisher 


Scores of business institutions are enjoying like success 
with Pontiac, because it offers so many features which 
contribute to low transportation costs. It has long- 
lived, wood-and-steel bodies by Fisher. Its 60-horse- 
power engine, being of the moderate-speed type, makes 
fewer revolutions per mile, which means less friction 
and less wear for vital parts. Full pressure lubrication 
makes efficient oiling a certainty. Crankcase ventilation 
prevents dilution of the oil by water vapor. The 
Harmonic Balancer counteracts torsional crankshaft 
vibration. And there are countless other examples. 


Executives who are interested in receiving complete 
details about today’s Pontiac are invited to write the 
Fleet Department at the factory. We will also send our 
Fleet Owners’ Plan and, if you request it, arrange with 
the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer for a demonstration. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
% Name on request 





A FAMOUS NAME, A FINER CAR 
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association in San -Francisco, the 
pros and cons of branch banking 
were discussed without emotion, but 
rather on their merits. The oratory 
against “oppression” of the “big in- 
terests strangling all local initiative” 
and the anti-social evils of branch 
banking were virtually lacking, and 
there was no organized drive of the 
old defenders of the faith of inde- 
pendent unit-banking to revive the 
old campaign against branch bank- 
ing. Many of the speakers spoke in 
favor of branch and chain banking 
with conviction and earnestness that 
gained a serious hearing. 

Even was it possible for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to gain 
an attentive hearing for a speech in 
which he advocated a revolutionary 
and startling model of the branch 
bank theory, namely, trade-area 
branch banking which should be in- 
ter-state in its scope. The most that 
anybody had ever had the temerity 
to propose before was State-wide 
branch banking and that is still ana- 
thema in twenty-eight States. 

The reason the Comptroller was 
able to make this proposal without, 
figuratively speaking, being lynched, 
was due to the fact that a form of 
inter-state branch banking has _be- 
come an established fact in the 


United States through the organiza- 
tion of group and chain banking 
projects, some of which have flung 
their extension out through half a 
dozen States. 


FEW figures will show how far 

multiple banking, whether of the 
branch or group form, has already 
taken possession of American bank- 
ing. Governor Roy A. Young, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, recently 
told the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency at Washington 
that, measured in terms of loans and 
investments, more than one-half of 
the total banking resources of the 
country were held by branch, chain 
and group systems at the end of 1929. 
On December 31, he said, there were 
24,645 banks operating in this coun- 
try and 3,547 branches, making a 
total of 28,192 banking offices. Of 
this total 6,353 banks and branches 
belong to multiple systems of the 
branch, chain or group types, leav- 
ing only 21,839 independent banking 
institutions. This means that over 
22 per cent. of the nation’s banking 
offices are comprised in multiple sys- 
tems ; and these multiple systems hol 
$30,000,000,000 in aggregate loans 
and investments out of the $58,500,- 
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000,000 held by all banks in the 
United States. 

The question of branch banking is 
now before Congress. The Federal 
legislators may be called upon to de- 
cide at the present session whether 
the Nation shall or shall not be defi- 
nitely committed to the theory of 
branch banking. In a bill that has 
been introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and is being subjected to investiga- 
tion, the proposal is definitely made 
that national banks be permitted to 
have branches within the trade areas 
of Federal Reserve districts in which 
they are located. 

This does not mean that banking 
is not in for a fighting time, but the 
fight apparently will not be so keenly 
contested along the single question 
of branch and anti-branch banking as 
heretofore. The fight is more likely 
to be along the line of preventing 
too great a liberalization of the 
branch banking laws, along the line 
also of the opposing schools of branch 
and chain banking, and also along the 
lines drawn up more outside the 
banking business than within it, of 
fighting back the overconcentration 
of banking power and financial dom- 
ination, which many legislators are 
convinced threatens the country. 


The “Stop” Signal Brought Business 


headquarters plant. The cautious 
business man of scant courage and 
that let-well-enough-alone feeling 
would have written finis to this plant 
several years ago. But Bohack goes 
on- adding to and improving build- 
ings and equipment until everything 
seems to be mechanized to the up-to- 
date limit. Then along comes some- 
thing newer and better in factory or 
warehouse or cold storage or office 
and inventory control equipment— 
and the process is repeated. 

Just now he is building a new ga- 
rage at a cost of $200,000 to house 
and care for the fleet of 150 motor 
trucks. The old garage will be 
equipped to serve as an additional 
storage and vegetable handling unit 
to keep abreast with the latest trends. 

Recently a new fat rendering plant 
was put in operation. Instead of sell- 
ing scraps to men who pick them up 
at the meat markets for little or noth- 
ing, they are now accumulated in 
odorless cans—invented by Mr. Bo- 
hack—and brought to the rendering 
kettles where by-products are ob- 
tained in quantity that produces 
worthwhile income formerly lost. 
This is an illustration of Mr. Bo- 
hack’s genius for organizing and co- 
ordinating right down to seemingly 
insignificant details. 





(Continued from page 14) 


And the best thing about all this 
is that Henry C. Bohack and the men 
who work with him are having a 
whale of a good time running the 
business. You can’t escape that im- 
pression when you make a tour. of 
offices and plants and warehouses. 

“The last nine years,” he told me 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


Newspaper despatch from 
Washington: “Hog Island, the 
huge war-time government 
shipyard, is to be sold for $3,- 
000,000 — about $50,000,000 
less than it cost—on a down 
payment of $450,000 and a 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum 
on the unpaid balance, as 
ground rental, for the first ten 
years.” 

It took less than twelve 
years after the war’s end to 
effect the sale. 


And yet some people want 
more government ownership 
of business! 








—he’s 64 now—“have been the hap- 
piest of my life. Many business 
men make the mistake of selling out 
when they get along about 55 and 
everything is going just right. The 
most productive years of a man’s life 
should be between 55 and 70—when 
he has come to understand men and 
his business. That’s the time to go 
ahead; not to retire. 

“People have been asking me why 
I need to spend $200,000 for a new 
garage. We've got to keep putting 
money into the business because 
we've got to keep growing to make 
room for the men who are growing 
along with us. We've got to keep 
the faith. 

“Faith in your men, faith‘in your 
business, faith in the future doesn’t 
mean anything until you translate it 
into action, into investments in plant 
and equipment to produce more busi- 
ness. If you want your men to put 
all they've got into working, with you, 
you've got to put your mind to turn- 
ing up more and more work for 
them. 

“The other day some one asked me 
if I thought business would be good 
this year. 

“ ‘Better! 1 said—‘Better for us 
because we are going ahead to make 
it better.’” 
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Every Kind of Business in the World 
is Profiting Through the Use of 






National Cash Register Products 
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Today the field for National Cash Reg- 
ister products is as broad as business 
itself. It extends from the neighborhood 
store to the financial institution ... from 
filling station to bus line . . . from hotel 
to department store. 


Everywhere, National Cash Register 
products are used for exactly the same 
reasons ... because they mean economy, 
protection and improved service. 


To the department store that means more 
sales with fewer salespeople, reduction 
in auditing, better service to customers. 


To the neighborhood store it means stop- 
ping losses, increasing sales, knowing 
which departments are profitable, which 
are not, having complete business control. 


To the bank it means absolute protection 
of records, elimination of misunderstand- 
ings and losses of handwritten figures, 
assurance that records are correct. 


To the bus line it means complete con- 
trol of every fare, stopping of over- 
riding, saving in audit, increased receipts. 


To the installment house it means 
improved collections, no more disputes 
over records, definite saving in office help. 


Throughout all business results are the 
same. The work to be done is totally 
different . .. the machines to be used vary 
greatly. But always Economy, Protec- 
tion, and Service are the results desired 
and gained with National Cash Register 
products wherever they are used. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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It Happens 
Every 
Pay-Day 


How a Check Saved Tony’s Wage 


HERE was_ considerable 

commotion in the front end 

of the bus. Tony, with 
staccato explosions of broken 
English with a decided Italian 
flavor, was imploring the bus driver 
to stop his public vehicle in the mid- 
dle of a traffic-laden viaduct. 

“Dama da nig, steala da mon,” 
shrieked Tony, “getta offa da bus 
lasta stop!” 

It was the home-going hour and 
the bus was crowded. Scarcely room 
for a passenger to get out, and the 
Negro who had made his exit at the 
last stop had crowded and squeezed 
his way through the passenger- 
jammed aisle. It appeared that dur- 
ing the squeezing process he had 
“lifted Tony’s leather.” 

“Alla da pay,” moaned the agitated 
little Italian, working his hands and 
elbows rapidly, feeling in every pock- 
et of his clothes with the forlorn 
hope that he might have placed the 
elusive wallet in an unaccustomed 
pocket. No luck. 

“She’s a gone,” he decided, look- 
ing imploringly at the passengers 
around him. “Stoppa da bus—calla 
da cop!” 

“How much money did you have?” 
asked the bus driver, who did not 
know exactly what to do under the 
circumstances. 

“Seventy-two dol,” Tony replied, 


By H. V. BROWNE 


Manager, Office Standards 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
As Told to 


MANLY WRIGHT CONANT 


“alla da pay—biga da check.” 

“Was it a check or bills?” some- 
body asked. 

“Notta da bills—she’s a check— 
my name, Antonio Chima. Damn da 
nig!” 

“Oh, you’re all right,” soothed the 
bus driver, “telephone the bank or 
your paymaster—who do you work 
for?” 

“Da Goodareech—beega da bank 
—I don know.” He looked around 
appealingly. 

“T work at Goodrich,” a man sit- 
ting back of the bus driver volun- 
teered. “TI got paid off by check to- 
day—wasn’t crazy about the idea at 
first, but I sure am now. I'll tele- 
phone for him if he’ll get off with 
me at the next corner.” 

“Thanks,” said the driver. “You'll 
be all right, Tony. This man will tele- 
phone the bank and your paymaster 
—you’ll get another check.” 

Tony was a wiser man and none 
the worse, financially, for his experi- 
ence. Payment on the check was 
stopped and the “leather lifting” 
Negro was arrested when he attempt- 
ed to cash a check as his own with 
a name on it that did not agree with 





his nationality. His ignorance 

of endorsing and cashing checks, 

together with his criminal in- 

stincts, sent him to the “big 

house” on two counts. This was 
an actual happening on the day that 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
instituted its system of paying wages 
and salaries by check. 

Goodrich was the first of the larger 
rubber corporations to adopt the sys- 
tem of salary and wage payment by 
check. The idea was put into prac- 
tice following a thorough investiga- 
tion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of that manner of handling a 
payroll for 4,000 office employees and 
16,000 factory employees at Akron, 
with about 2,000 in the branch. 


RELIMINARY investigation 
gave the advantages a most 
decided majority over the disad- 
vantages, and during the past few 
months that the plan has_ been 
operating, it has been discovered 
that the good effects are of far great- 
er scope than had been anticipated in 
the beginning. Tony’s recovery of 
his two weeks’ wages, that would 
have been lost to him had his wallet 
contained currency, is only one inci- 
dent that came to wage earners 
through payment by check. Others 
of similar character have been re- 
ported, but greater still is the benefit 
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Price- 


"16 


HE cost of one color page advertisement 
in The American Weekly is $16,000. 


While this is the highest page price received 
by any magazine, it is actually the biggest 
bargain on the publishing counter today. 





If that sounds like a paradox, let’s see what 
that $16,000 will buy. 


First of all, it will buy a color page more 
than twice as big as any other magazine page, 
giving the advertiser the opportunity to tell 
his whole story in a dramatic way. 


Next, it will buy the attention of nearly 
6,000,000 American families located in the 
richest buying areas of this country; more 
than one-fourth of all the English speaking 
families in the United States. 


Third, it will buy admission into the homes of 
these people at the lowest cost per home; actu- 
ally at a cost of less than 1-3 cent per family. 


The advertiser in The American Weekly not 


only enjoys these three great advantages, but . 
he also has the advantage of advertising in the ~ 


most interesting publication on earth. 


The one reason for the steadily growing 
circulation of The American Weekly, now 
twice that of its nearest competitor, is that 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


OOO 


The American Weekly is editorially more inter- 
esting than any other magazine. 

Imagine an advertising medium that is 
anticipated eagerly in nearly 6,000,000 homes 
every week. 


The great national influence of The Amer- 
ican Weekly starts with its concentration and 
domination in 536 of America’s 812 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over. 


In each of 185 cities it reaches one out of every 
two families. 


In 132 more cities it reaches 40% to 50% of 
the families. 


In an additional 102 cities it reaches 30% 
to 40%. 
In still another 117 cities it reaches 20% 
to 30%. 
But even that is not the whole story. 


Nearly 2,000,000 additional families in thou- 
sands of other communities buy The American 
Weekly regularly, making the unprecedented 
total of 6,000,000 families who-read this, the 
greatest of all magazines. 

If you have merchandise which enjoys na- 
tional distribution and want to bring it prom- 
inently to the attention of the most buyers at 
the lowest cost per buyer, where can you spend 
your advertising dollar more effectively? 


TH EAN CAN 


EAM EEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco... 5 WintHrop Square, Boston ... 753 Bonnie Brak, Los AncELEs . . . 222 Monapnock 


Bupc., San Francisco... 12-231 Generat Morors Bipe., Detroir... 1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND... 101 Marietta St., ATLANTA 
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of more intimate knowledge of banks 
and what they offer to wage earners 
as guardians of their money and ad- 
visers for their financial good. 

Thousands of wage earners learned 
for the first time, when they present- 
ed their checks at the tellers’ win- 
dows that the vaulted ceilings, grilled 
cages, cathedral windows and tiled 
walls of banks did not make institu- 
tions for the exclusive hoarding of 
the rich man’s money. Other thou- 
sands had never been in a bank be- 
fore, incredible as that may seem. 
Many of them now have savings ac- 
counts that began with deposits of 
startling amounts—money in curren- 
cy and gold that had been hoarded 
and hid in precarious places about 
the home. They found the general 
atmosphere of “da beega da bank” 
entirely different than they had an- 
ticipated. And they were agreeably 
surprised. Every employer knows of 
the economy and efficiency of an em- 
ployee who is saving part of his earn- 
ings. 

One of the economical features 
that accrued to Goodrich through 
the adoption of the check system was 
the elimination of the danger attend- 


The 


HERE is a very interesting 

manufacturer in the Middle 

West to whom I am always glad 
to extend the privileges of my office 
and my club whenever he visits 
New York. 

It frequently happens that he is on 
the lookout for man-power and when 
he is on one of these searching parties 
the applicants for the jobs are sum- 
moned to my office for interview, and 
frequently the request is made that I 
sit in so that perhaps my judgment 
may be given some consideration. 

The organization which this indi- 
vidual directs is, noted throughout the 
country for its efficiency and for the 
high calibre of the men in its employ 
and yet there seems to be no funda- 
mental principle involved in the selec- 
tion of its man-power. 

I recall one applicant who arrived 
on the scene quite prepared for a 
most critical and perfunctory inter- 
view. Of course he had furnished in 
advance, through correspondence, the 
names of his former employers and 
had every reason to take it for 
granted that these people had been 
interrogated. It developed however 
that the big business man from the 
West had done nothing of the sort. 
However, he asked the applicant to 
name several references and then in 
an apparently haphazard way called 
up one of the firms by whom this 
man had been previously employed. 





ing the transportation of huge sums 
of cash twice a week from the bank 
to the payroll offices. Nine men were 
required for this precarious task, 
eight times each month. Even though 
every precaution was taken to safe- 
guard the transportation of these im- 
mense sums, and despite the fact 
that it had always been done safely, 
there was always an element of dan- 
ger; if not the danger of the loss of 
cash by robbery, which was always 
covered by insurance, then the danger 
of the loss of life for which insur- 


ance is at best but poor compensation.” 


We may bewail the fact that it is 
a shameful indictment of our vaunted 
civilization that large sums of money 
are transported only at the dangerous 
risk of loss by banditry with the ever 
present threat of the loss of life 
along with it, but we cannot escape 
the fact. The profession of appropri- 
ating payrolls by force of arms will 
die of inactivity if the custom of 
paying wages and salaries by check 
is universally adopted. Armored pay- 
roll cars will be a thing of the past. 

Elimination of the labor of nine 
men for money transportation, which 
makes them available for other 
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services, not nearly so precarious, to. 
gether with the truck and incidental 
expenses, is only one of the several 
economies that have resulted from 
payment by check. Under the present 
system, the check is a receipt for the 
amount of his wages or salary from 
an employee. Under the old system, 
time and the printing and handling 
of a receipt form were required. 

Altogether the new plan has proved 
itself a medium of exchange between 
employer and employee in the matter 
of salary and wage compensation, of 
most decided economy and conveni- 
ence. Both employer and employee 
are afforded far greater protection 
from theft. Banks have a newer and 
more beneficial meaning to many fac- 
tory employees and the menace of 
bandit pistols is removed. 

Goodrich employees have accepted 
the new plan with but little dissent- 
ing protest. Despite the age-old love 
for the possession of currency or 
other cash, there has been only a 
murmur of protest here and there 
which was negligible, and which was 
turned to appreciation once the ad- 
vantages of the plan were fully un- 
derstood. 


Gentle Art of Hiring 


By WILLIAM DAILEY 


The applicant was inclined to insist 
that others be called up on the tele- 
phone but his prospective employer 
did nothing of the sort and in a few 
moments the man was hired for a 
most important and delicate position. 

When this transaction had been 
completed I interrogated my guest 
and rather to my amazement learned 
that the house whom he had ques- 
tioned concerning the applicant had 
paid anything but a glowing tribute 
to their former employee. “Then 


If you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if food, you must toil for 
it; and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it. Toil is the law. Ease comes 
through toil, and not by self-indul- 
gence and indolence. When one gets 
to love his work, his life is a happy 
one.—Ruskin. 


Those who watch the clock at 20 
are watchmen at 60.— Efficiency 
Magazine. 


The mind is like the stomach. It 
is not how much you put into it that 


counts but how much it digests.— 
Albert Joy Nock. 


why in the world did you hire him?” 
was the logical question I put to my 
friend. He in turn told me that 
references never meant much to him. 
In sizing up the man who had come 
to the office he had detected qualities 
which would fit him for the job, so 
why bother with a lot of unnecessary 
details. 

That experience would have been 
quite enough to satisfy me that my 
friend employed men by intuition or 
whatever else you may call it until I 
became one of a triangle that par- 
ticipated in another interview. 

The minute the applicant entered 
the room I was impressed by his 
presence and as he answered the run- 
ning fire of questions put to him by 
my friend I was still more convinced 
of his ability and fitness for the job 
he was seeking. 

But he left the room with the old 
slogan, “You may hear from us later” 
ringing in his ears. 

At luncheon that day the visitor 
from the Middle West told me that 
he had grilled the applicant in order 
to draw his fire, for the job he had 
to fill was that of a salesman. And 
he concluded by telling me. that the 
man he had been interviewing had 
not put up an aggressive and vigor- 
ous fight for himself so how could 
he be expected to be a militant repre- 
sentative of the house which my guest 
guides and directs. 
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wh a> ae Plenty of men on the job; but not enough being done! 


or | —_ | This is a situation familiar to every efficiency expert. Almost invariably 
Mh. “2 the remedy is: give all employes the proper tools for conserving their 
time. Don’t hamper them by making them do things that machines can 


do better and cheaper. 





Many business offices and industrial plants, recognized as models of 
efficiency in many things, still are struggling along without the most 
important efficiency aid of all—Strowger P-A-X. 


This most widely used of all automatic interior telephone systems pro- 
vides facilities for instant and accurate intercommunication and is adapt- 
able to every conceivable kind of business and industrial organization— 
from those needing but a half dozen or less telephones to those requiring 
several hundred. It keeps city telephones free and clear at all times for 
outside business calls, at the same time providing a double track means 
of communication, permitting callers over the city lines to wait while 
information is secured over P-A-X. 


What Strowger P-A-X can do for your business can be easily de- 
termined by our representative who will gladly call and make a survey 
of your requirements. Bulletin 1026 gives further details. A copy is 


yours for the asking. 


STROWGER AUTOMATIC 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone : and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Tel (Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chee Systems(for Theatres) Watch ’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
ae Caley Raets GAS Aemeaieies In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Automatic Electric Inc. Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
Factory and General Offices: with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 

















SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: ie Japan— Automatic Telephones Ltd. ofJapan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIA TED COMPANIES~—American Electric Company, Ine., Chicago: Internation] Automatic Telephone Company. Ltd., 
London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 








event for charitable purposes, and in 
fact in some cases they seem actually 
to result in increases. 

For instance, the German plans, 
which cover disability, old age and 
unemployment, took during 1927 
15% per cent. of the wages of the 
employees covered, yet one-third of 
the taxes for cities in Germany of 
more than 25,000 people goes toward 
poor relief. The experience of Great 
Britain is very similar. They have 
been experimenting with some form 
of old age pension since 1912 and 
their program now includes disability 
and unemployment, but while in 1912 
the additional state expenditures for 
poor relief amounted to 14,500,000 
pounds sterling, they have since 1926 
been running in excess of 40,000,000 
pounds. 

The reason for this is plain. In- 
capacity through age is only a small 
part of the problem of dependency. 
The almshouse of to-day is more in 
the nature of a crude hospital for the 
care of incapables than it is a home 
for the aged. From all the facts 
available, if state old age pensions be 
considered as a form of poor relief, 
they can be expected at the most to 
cut down only about 10 per cent. of 
the amounts ordinarily spent for poor 
relief. 

But even as poor relief, the old age 
pension solves nothing at all because 
the age for retirement differs so 
widely among industries and among 
men. There is no sharply drawn age 
line after which industrial efficiency 
begins to decrease. Anyone who 
turns over in mind his observations 
of industries and of men will realize 
this. 

Of far greater importance in the 
American scheme of things is the de- 
vising of a plan to permit any man 
to retire upon an adequate income. 


HE problem of old age security 
is more acute with the men earn- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
than it is with the worker who has 
never earned more than $25 a week. 
The one class has a position in the 
world to maintain, while the other has 
not. And, although it is assumed that 
a man earning $10,000 a year will not 
spend all he makes, yet if he carries 
an adequate amount of life insurance 
and properly supports his family he 
will not, unless his investments have 
been peculiarly fortunate, accumulate 
a fund the interest on which will sup- 
port him adequately when his salary 
ceases. 
This is not a nation of French 
peasants. The man here who earns 


$5,000 or $10,000 a year has to live 


The State and Old Age 


(Continued from page 16) 


on a scale measuring up to his income 
—else he will not continue to earn the 
income. Nocorporation, for instance, 
would pay $10,000 a year to.a man 
so obsessed with the thrift notion that 
he dressed like a tramp. The tragedy 
of dropping from one social scale to 


another far below can hardly be pic-. 


tured. It is a more terrible ordeal 
than merely dying. And this holds 
through all the social scales down to 
the lowest. 


N Great Britain last year there 

were 340,000 persons in industry 
beyond the pension age of 65 simply 
because they were not geared to live 
on ten shillings a week. The pen- 
sions in Great Britain are not accom- 
plishing the purpose for which they 
were designed. There is a public 
clamor to increase their amount but 
no known way of doing it—for even 
at their present rate the cost is rapidly 
running into sums that not even con- 
fiscatory taxes will provide. 

The cost of state old age pensions 
in the United States upon a non- 
contributory basis, even if the re- 
cipient prove poverty and the payment 
be only $1 a day, would be appalling 
—and this is seldom realized. The 
influence upon the self-reliance of the 
people would be still more appalling. 

The lack of the realization of the 
money cost is shown by the sums 
which legislatures vote to carry out 
pension schemes. In New York a 
bill was introduced providing a pen- 
sion of $50 a month for worthy cases 
and including an appropriation of 
$500,000 in the thought that this sum 
would be sufficient. Half-a-million 
dollars will provide a pension of $600 
for one year to fewer than 900 
people. From this it can be judged 
how adequately this particular legis- 
lator envisaged the situation ! 

It has been the universal experience 
that, if any old age pension be put in 
on the basis of proving poverty and 
moral qualifications, everyone who 
really wants the pension proves the 
qualifications without difficulty. In 
Great Britain the number of pen- 
sioners over age 65 has increased to 
1,850,000 out of a total population of 
about 45,500,000. The poverty quali- 


HE menace that Mr. Crow- 

ther pictures 1s not imagin- 
ary for since this article was 
written New York State has 
launched an old age pension 
system resting solely on the 
State’s power to tax and Great 
Britain has had to increase its 
levies to provide for the discards 

of industry. 
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fication always penalizes thrift and 
invites fraud. We are all of us 
familiar with the frauds growing out 
of our own Civil War pensions. 

On the experience of other places, 
it can be assumed for the State of 
New York that at least half of 
those reaching age 65 would qualify 
for state old age pensions. On the 
basis of $360 a year payable to each 
one of about 275,000 persons, the an- 
nual cost in New York State would 
be $99,000,000 with every probability 
that this requirement would rapidly 
increase. 

This is a very large sum for a State 
to assume—for it would be in ad- 
dition to all its other rapidly-growing 
expenses. It could be paid only by 
increasing taxes. These taxes, since 
their expenditure would not result in 
any economies as in the case of 
money paid for good roads, would 
find their way into prices. Every 
price raise decreases consumption and 
this in turn decreases employment, 
and by the competition for jobs de- 
creases wages, which once more cuts 
buying power and starts the vicious 
circle of low wages, low consumption 
and unemployment which results in 
further poverty. 


HERE is no escaping the conclu- 

sion that the state schemes now 
proposed can have no other effect than 
promoting poverty. This is, already 
being demonstrated in Great Britain. 
J..H. Thomas, the Labor leader who 
is Lord Privy Seal in the MacDonald 
Cabinet, has been obliged to come out 
flatly against the declarations of the 
Labor Party for the “provision of 
work or the full maintenance of the 
unemployed at the expense of the 
state.” He said: “Anything that 
makes men and women rely on. other 
efforts than their own, anything that 
tends to make young men and women 
look to the state for assistance which 
they themselves ought to give, is cal- 
culated to destroy and sap that inde- 
pendent spirit which built up the 
British race. That is why I find 
myself in a somewhat different spirit 
from some of my colleagues.” 

And the pity of it all is, as far as 
the United States is concerned, there 
has been little advantage taken of and 
no public movement toward strength- 
ening the whole fabric of our society 
by making adequate and proper pro- 
vision for old age. Instead, we have 
only these proposals to level down the 
whole of the people and actually to 
pauperize them while piously pre- 
tending to do something else. 

(Mr. Crowther in his next article 
will discuss private pension funds.) 
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AVINGS bank deposits are in- 
S creasing, life insurance is being 

taken out in unusually large 
volume, expenditures on luxuries and 
amusements have been curtailed, and 
there are many other signs that foun- 
dations are being laid for building 
prosperity anew. 

Prosperity always destroys itself. 
Then follows a period of depression. 
more or less severe and more or less 
protracted. Economy takes the place 
of former extravagance, new savings 
are accumulated, recuperation sets in 
and good times again return. 

It cannot be said that the first third 
of this year has brought very em- 
phatic improvement—outside of the 
stock market. The first quarter ad- 
mittedly was disappointing in nearly 
every important direction. April has 
witnessed somewhat more encourag- 
ing trends. 

The headlong fall in leading farm 
commodity prices was checked. The 
general price level has moved up a 
little. The shrinkage in railway 
freight as compared with last year has 
hecome less marked. The steel in- 
dustry has shown April comparisons 
less unfavorable than were those of 
March. Although April figures are 
not yet obtainable, motor sales prom- 
ise to show fairly substantial gains 
over the previous month. 


ILDER weather has cut down 

unemployment _ considerably. 
Important building projects are being 
set in motion in a great many direc- 
tions, and the full effect of this will 
shortly be felt by many industries. 
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BUSINESS ADVANCING 


Rather 


Slowly. 


Will Stocks Boom? 


Cheap money is relied upon more 
than any other one thing to stimulate 
activity in industry and in the secur- 
ity markets. Although brokers’ loans 
in New York have expanded beyond 
expectations, interest rates have re- 
mained near their lowest post-panic 
levels. Commercial borrowings have 
been extremely light, due largely to 
the fact that so many businesses are 
now lenders rather than borrowers, 
thanks to the public’s willingness dur- 
ing the last three or four years to 
absorb offerings of new securities. 
That money will continue cheap dur- 
ing coming months can be taken for 
granted. 


HE tardiness of the revival in 

general business has not -discour- 
aged the stock market. This is no 
new condition; it is common rather 
than uncommon for Wall Street to 
begin celebrating business betterment 
long before betterment becomes clear- 
ly visible to the rank and file of busi- 
ness men. 

Early in April powerful bankers 
expressed doubt that the sharp ad- 
vance in stocks could be maintained 
without a setback. Some looked for 
a rather severe shake-out; others 
were less apprehensive. By the mid- 
dle of the month reactionary tenden- 
cies did appear, but rarely has Wall 
Street known so many bull pools con- 
fident that their pet stocks could be 
sent to substantially’ higher levels. 
The unusually artificial character of 
much of the trading, while it fre- 
quently gives the market a super- 
ficial appearance of great strength 


and animation, was not relished by 
conservative bankers. 

How far the prophecies of tem- 
porary reaction will be fulfilled re- 
mains to be seen. The writer began 
several weeks ago turning into cash 
a few of the very generous profits 
which had accumulated on stocks pur- 
chased at panic prices. The reason- 
ing applied was that it would be well 
to have liquid funds available to take 
advantage of any real break. 

For those not in close touch with 
the market, it is wholly unwise to 
attempt to “catch intermediate 
swings,” as speculators call it. The 
writer remains firmly convinced that 
higher quotations will be witnessed 
for most good stocks later in the 
year. 


NDEED, it is‘ entirely possible 

that something of a runaway mar- 
ket will be witnessed in the second 
half of the year. The will to specu- 
late is still strong. Should business 
and employment pick up briskly, the 
effect upon stocks could easily be 
electric. The best oils, utilities, in- 
dustrials, mercantile and shipping 
shares look the most likely to partici- 
pate in the next broad advance. 

It is easier to feel more confident 
of pronounced betterment in stocks 
later in the year than equally pro- 
nounced betterment in industry and 
business in the immediate future. 
The country at large always moves 
less nimbly than Wall Street. 

Happily, however, no doubt is en- 
tertained that the country is at least 
moving in the right direction. 
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Over one billion gallons 
of Ethyl 


a year 


MAY 


NIAGARA of Ethyl Gasoline 
— over one billion gallons a R. 
year—now flows through the pumps 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 
That emblem means two things: 1. 


Each gallon contains enough Ethy| } 
anti-knock fluid to “knock out that 

‘knock’” in cars of average com- pre 
pression and develop the additional on 
power of the new high-compression mc 
cars. 2. Each gallon must conform to 

the specifications of the Ethyl Gaso- ni 
line Corporation as to the quality of th 
the base gasoline used—in volatility i 
(quick starting) and minimum gum : 


and sulphur content. b 
So remember that wherever you t 
see the Ethyl emblem on a pump— 
no matter what oil company’s name 
or brand is associated with it—it 
means “good gasoline of high anti- 
knock quality.” 
Remember too that while E ra 
Gasoline is colored red for identifica- 
tion, not all red gasolines are Ethy]. 
Always look for the Ethyl trade- 
mark on the pump. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 


+ 4= A] 


coop ug ETHYL a 
GASOLINE “Su ‘Do 


Knocks out that “knock” 











ETHYL IS GOOD FOR ANY CAR 
Don’t makethe mistake of think- 
ing that Ethyl is meant only for 
big, new, high-compression cars, 
Thousands of owners of small 
cars, old cars— cars of every 
sort — have found that Ethyl 

does just as much for them. 


The active ingredient used in 


Ethyl fluid is lead. 


@E. G. C. 1930 


HTHYL GASOLINE 
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RAILROADS 


Rail Profits Still Low. 
Car-Loadings Under 1929 
tut uradually Advancing 


road systems for the month of Feb- 

ruary show little change from our 
preliminary estimate of $60,000,000 pub- 
lished last issue. The final figure shows 
net railway operating income for that 
month at $59,452,000. 

As previously stated, this is the lowest 
net income reported by Class 1 systems for 
the month of February in any year during 
the past decade. The February figures for 
1930 show a small seasonal advance of a 
little less than 8 per cent. over the $55,- 
454,000 reported in January of this year, 
but are still approximately 27 per cent. 
below the corresponding month of 1929 
when Class 1 earnings amounted to nearly 
$85,000,000. In justice to the situation it 
may be said that February of last year 
showed the highest earnings for that month 
in many years, but the second month of 
1930 is still below the average. 


Pre: returns of the Class 1 rail- 


EVENUE freight car loadings con- 

tinue to fluctuate irregularly but are 
approximately 6 to 8 per cent. below the 
average volume at corresponding seasons 
of last year. The tendency during the lat- 
ter part of April has been slightly upward 
as is usual from a seasonal standpoint, but 
this figure has been no greater than called 
for by the general upward trend during 
the month. 

Loadings are still hovering around the 
mark of 900,000 cars per week which was 
set up at the beginning of March. Gen- 
erally the car loading figures are running 
from 70,000 to 90,000 cars below the same 
figure of 1928. The fact remains, there- 
fore, that present loadings are running 
lower than at this time in many years 
past. 


to application of the Chesapeake & 
“{ Ohio Railway for authority to consoli- 
date a group of Eastern and Middle West 
railroads was dismissed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a result of a let- 
ter from the road requesting such action. 

This leaves only those of the Wabash 
Railway and the Delaware & Hudson 
Company for consolidation of other groups 
pending before the commission. Both have 
been ordered to show cause before May 7 
why these also should not be dismissed 
as not conforming sufficiently to the views 
of the commission on consolidation appli- 
cations. 
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AVIATION 


New Attempts at West- 

ward Ocean Flights. Air- 

plane Prices Declining. 
Zeppelin Comes Forth. 


ORE favorable weather conditions 
M with the approach of Summer is 
bringing more records and more 
attempts at new and unusual feats in avia- 
tion. The glider movement has been given 
further publicity by the feat of Captain 
Frank M. Hawks mentioned last issue. 
Captain Hawks flew his glider from San 
Diego, California, to New York in less 
than a week, being towed by another plane. 
The first flight by direct plane from New 
York to Bermuda has also been accom- 
plished in the past month by Captain Lewis 
A. Yancey. The smallness of the islands 
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makes navigation the most important fac- 
tor in the success of such a flight, and 
although the aviators were forced down 
about fifty miles from their goal, the trip 
was considered a success since the plane 
was headed straight for the island and al- 
most in sight of it. 


HE coming month is scheduled to see 

at least two additional attempts at the 
westward crossing of the Atlantic Ocean 
from Europe to America. Indications are 
that British and French fliers are in some- 
what of a race for this successful flight. 
Captain Coste will try the crossing with 
his plane, the “Question Mark,” while 
Captain Kingsford-Smith will make his 
attempt in the veteran monoplane, the 
“Southern Cross.” Meanwhile Schildhauer 
appears to have been selected as the pilot 
who will sail the huge Dornier plane, the 
“Do-X,” from Germany to New York late 
in June or early in July. 


HE price of airplanes continues defi- 

nitely and rather sharply downward. 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation of America 
has cut the price of practically all of its 
models with reductions amounting to from 
$4,000 to $13,000 on the individual planes. 
The larger reductions appear generally on 
the higher priced planes, but the only Fok- 
ker model whose price has not been re- 
duced is the 32-passenger giant transport 
plane. 

Shortly after Fokker’s reductions the 
Ford aggregation announced its second 
schedule of price-cutting. Reductions have 
been announced in the price of all Ford 
tri-motored planes with such declines reach- 
ing from $2,000 to $5,000. 

After nearly five months of rehabilita- 
tion and inactivity Germany’s famous dirig- 
ible, the Graf Zeppelin, has emerged from 
its hibernation and is making various trips 
across Europe. After such preliminary 
voyages the ship is scheduled for its flight 
from Europe to Pan-America and back 
toward the end of the coming month. 


PRICES 


Prices Generally Higher 

With Oil in Important Ad- 

vance. Copper and Sugar 
Drop 


HE recovery in commodity price 
levels which got under way toward 
the close of March has continued 
gradually and irregularly throughout the 
greater part of the past month. The re- 
covery has perhaps not heen so general or 
extensive as the agricultural interests, for 
instance, might wish, but at least it has the 
healthy aspect of not going too rapidly. 
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At no time during the month of April 
have the chief markets been demoralized by 
such excited selling as was witnessed to- 
ward the end of the long major decline 
in commodity prices during March. It is 
to be hoped that the change in the char- 
acter of trading indicates also that the 
commodity panic is over, just as a similar 
change last November indicated the passing 
of the stock market panic. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 
Dun’s Index ...... 179.294 180.939 191.596 
Bradstreet’s ...... 11.1833 11.2235 12. ad 
Bureau of Labor.. 90.8 92.1 97.5 


a of the monthly indexes continue 
to show declines, but such figures are 
notably behind the current market and are 
slow to reflect trading changes. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the recent declines 
shown by such index numbers are con- 
siderably smaller than in previous months. 

The weekly commodity indexes reflect 
the current picture a little more closely and 
generally show at least moderate recovery 
over the low levels around the close of 
March. The Irving F*sher wholesale price 
index of 200 representative commodities is 
back up nearly a full point from its low 
level and is back to the averages ruling 
during February of this year. 

Based on the average price of 1926 as 
100 the Fisher index is currently reported 
at 91.5. This compares with a low level 
of 90.4 at the close of March but is still 
far below the 1929 average of 96.3. 


HE recovery in general commodity 

prices has been irregular and not en- 
tirely general but it has been most im- 
portant in the grain market. After being 
hammered down almost steadily since the 
close of last year prices for the more im- 
portant grain commodities had a breathing 
spell around the close of March which was 
followed by a slow but fairly steady re- 
covery during the month of April. 

Wheat prices have recovered about 2 
cents per bushel in the past couple of weeks 























and around 5 cents per bushel in the last 
month. Corn, oats, rye and the lesser 
grains show comparable recoveries. All of 
the gains have not been held but prices are 
still comfortably above the Jowest quota- 
tions seen on the 1930 break. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, July ..... 1.09% 1.07% 1.23 
Coen, FOU ciscses 85% 843% 96 
Cee, Fe: ccccscs 44% 43% 47% 
Cotton, Mid July. 16.21 6.28 20.10 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio. 10% 10% 17% 
Sugar, oly nkees .04 -05 0490 
rer 6.05 6.15 6.10 
Beef, Family ..... 27.50 28.50 32.50 
Iron, 2X, Phila... 22.26 22.26 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 
PPT 5.50 5.75 7.00 
CAOGRE: ccscchocccs 14.00 18.00 , 18.00 
Zinc, St. Louis 4.88 4.85 6.62 
NY Gitknaxae kaaes 36.38 37.88 45.38 
Rubber, July ..... 15.54 16.30 20.60 
Crude Oil,MidCont 1.18% 1.11 1.11 
Gasoline .....c00. .133 -123 17 


= from the changes in the grain 
and cotton markets, the two most im- 
portant movements have been in the metals 
and petroleum. After holding at 18 cents 
per pound for just about a full year, the 
long anticipated reaction in the price in 
copper has materialized with one of the 
largest changes seen in many years. With 
one fell swoop domestic prices of the red 
metal have been reduced 4 cents per pound 
in the past month to around 14 cents. 
Ever since the swift advance in copper 
prices in 1928 and early in 1929 the statis- 
tical situation with regard to world stocks 
has been growing unfavorable and indica- 
tions have pointed to a decline for some 
time past. Consumers have held off large 


-_purchases in anticipation of just such a cut 


as has materialized and good increase in 
buying both here and abroad is unofficially 
reported since the cut in prices. 


FFSETTING to some extent the mate- 

rial reduction in copper prices has 
been the strengthening situation in the 
petroleum and refining group. Most of the 
large producers have advanced their posted 
quotations on practically all grades of crude 
petroleum and during the past month this 
advance has been reflected in higher quo- 
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tations for gasoline and other refined prog. 
ucts. 

The advance in crude oil prices has alsy 
been prophesied to some extent by the long 
decline in domestic crude oil production, 
but stocks are still fairly high and the ad. 
vance in the petroleum industry does not 
appear quite so stable from a fundamental 
standpoint as does the reduction in metal 
prices. 

The sugar market has been unfavorably 
affected by uncertainty regarding the 
United States tariff provisions and the de- 
cision to dissolve the single selling agency 
in Cuba. Raw sugar prices have again 
sagged off and around the close of April 
touched a new low record price since 1902 
or for nearly 30 years. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Credit Firms Up Slightly 

But Is Still Easy. Gold 

Imports Continue.  Brok- 
ers’ Loans Up 


HE situation in credit’ has not 
changed very much in the last couple 
of weeks. What small change has 
taken place appears to have been toward 
slightly firmer money, but compared with 
last year and with average prices for a 
number of years past, the situation is still 
decidedly easy. 


' 2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

COU PAGBEG, no 505 e00ccsses 34% 4 % 8% 
60-90 day time ............ 4 3% 9 
Commercial paper ....... 4 a 6 
New York rediscount...... 3% 3% 5 


The tendency of brokers’ loans continues 
irregularly higher and out of the first 
sixteen weeks of 1930 there have been only 
four weeks in which the Federal Reserve 
compilation has displayed a reduction. 

The latest figures show total brokers’ 
loans back up at around $4,000,000,000 for 
the first time since November of last year. 
The last reports show a gain of about 
$650,000,000 since the beginning of 1930 













Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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SAVING ON EVERY MILE RUN— 





EARNING ON EVERY DOLLAR INVESTED 


Business men with critical judgments have 
proved and re-proved the economy of their 
Dodge Trucks. They have found these work- 
ers economical not alone in cost of operation 
or in cost of upkeep or in first cost or in ability 
to serve long, but in these essentials com- 
bined —all true gauges of truck economy. 


See and inspect Dodge Trucks. See busi- 
ness men who own them. Ask their candid 






opinions. Check the reports you get against 
your findings on any other truck. 


You can buy your Dodge Truck complete. 
For any load from 1 ton to 3 tons there is 
a chassis and body to fit. All types are 


‘ economical, all are speedy, all are easy to 


operate, all are good-looking. Any type 
you select will bring a high return on every 
dollar you invest in it. 


DODGE TRUCKS 











This Fascinating Game 
Called Business! 


Ir there is one inspiring element, more notice- 
able than another in present-day Business, 
which lifts it to a more human plane, it is the 
element of Sport! Not sport as a recreation, 
diversion or pastime, but sport as a Game. The 
human game of building men and things to 


the service of man. 


Ask any successful business man the game he 
likes best. Invariably the answer is, ‘““My Busi- 
ness.” He is playing the Game. No little white 
ball holds his eye so intently; no gun or rod, blue 
water or trackless sky, call to him so deeply, 
mentally or physically. The records he breaks 
are those set by his Budget :—Costs, Sales, In- 
ventory, Turnover. His medals—profits, and 
the knowledge he has played the game well. 


It’s a Great Game—Business! Some weaken, 
but The Game goes on. Modern Accountancy 
equips this Business Game, holds the stop-watch 
of accomplishment and sets the goal ever higher. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


DALLAS 
DAVENPORT 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
ERIE 
FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HOUSTON 
HUNTINGTON, 
W.VA. 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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NEW YORK 
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PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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ST. Louis 
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but are still nearly $1,500,000,000 below 
the corresponding week of last year. 

The New York Stock Exchange has re. 
ported loans to members at $4,656,000,000, 
This shows a gain of nearly $500,000,009 
in a single month, but is still nearly $4. 
000,000,000 below the extreme high point 
of $8,550,000,000 set up in September of 
last year. 


HE movement toward lower official 

bank rates of the Federal Reserve 
continues and there have been a good many 
further reductions in recent weeks. It 
has been previously noted that there were 
three separate bank rates effective through- 
out the United States, with New York at 
3% per cent., a number of other banks 
at 4 per cent. and the remainder at 4% 
per cent. During the past month all of 
the 4% per cent. rates have been reduced 
to the lower figure of 4 per cent., such 
recent declines including Richmond, Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta, St. Louis and Dallas. 
None of the other banks have as yet fol- 
lowed the lead of New York in reducing 
their rate from 4 to 3% per cent. 


10% BROKERS LOAN RATIO 
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The current status, therefore, shows all 
of the Federal Reserve districts at an 
official bank rate of 4 per cent. with the 
exception of New York which is at 3% 
per cent. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have recovered moderately in recent weeks 
but are still running anywhere from $2,- 
000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 per week be- 
hind the corresponding periods of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1 1929 
OW TOE eo dswcnccce $9,468,012,000 $11,500,795,000 
NN acct csicce 045,000 686,418,000 
Philadelphia ....... 602,680,000 648,020,000 
Cleveland ....:..... 723,415,000 914,495,000 
Richmond ......... 320,358,000 329,650,000 
PEER occ sss ccene 298,847,000 306,004,000 
UNI, coc i Scwdoccs 1,487,713,000 1,579,498,000 
~ eee 292,965,000 331,555,000 
Minneapolis ....... 179,007,000 180,892,000 
Kansas City ....... 338,946,000 346,882,000 
MENG! cdinlekaclnek s x5 185,568,000 203,362.000 
San Francisco...... 818,009,000 823,086,000 

MOURNE sisscesess $15,393,565,000 $17,850,657,000 


ESPITE the continued decline in of- 
ficial and ruling interest rates in the 
United States this country continues to 
draw gold. The movement continues small 
compared with some months of last year, 
but it appears that April figures will com- 
pare favorably with the net imports of 
around $55,000,000 for the month of 
March. A good part of the April import 
movement has originated in, South Amer- 
ica and especially in Brazil. 
The latest edition of government financ- 
ing under the new tender plan came during 



























































BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION‘S 





AUTOMOBILE 


Back in the days of rear entrance 
tonneaus and polished brass head- 
lamps — of linen dusters, veils and 
goggles, Bakelite Materials were 
first offered to industry. Alert, then 
as now, to investigate the merits 
of any new products, automotive 
engineers soon discovered that 
Bakelite Materials promised to solve 
many urgent problems. 


Magnetos, and later battery ignition 
systems, required a material for 
distributor caps and other parts that 
would survive unharmed the heat of 
engines and contact with oil and 
gasoline. Bakelite Molded proved 
so .satisfactory that it is still used 
for this service. This application 


was quickly followed by others. 


Bakelite Molded is now used for 
shift lever grips, horn buttons, spark 
and throttle assemblies, knobs, 
clock cases, steering wheels and 
other parts. 


Noisy timing gear trains have been 
silenced, and gear life lengthened, 
through the use of Bakelite Lami- 
nated intermediate gears. Bakelite 
Laminated also provides many insu- 
lation parts for the electrical system, 
gears for speedometers and wind- 
shield wipers, and body makers 
have found it to be ideal for window 
guides. Surely, Bakelite Materials 
are essential to modern motor cars. 


Write for Booklet 43-M, “Bakelite 
Molded.” 


NEXT SUBJECT MACHINERY INDUSTRY 


BAKELITE ENGINEERING SERVICE. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials combined with twenty years’ experience in the 
development of phenol resinoids for automotive uses provides a valuable back- 
ground for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAKE. LITE 


Trade Mork and Symbol shown sed only on product 
made trom materials manutactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the 


v. & PAT. OFF. 


oe muted quantity It symbolizes the 
of present and future uses o Botelite Corporation's products 


MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Prompt Payment 
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is a Part of CEN Insurance 
WV HEN you suffer fire, tornado or other loss, you want your 

insurance immediately. Realizing that fact and thoroughly 
sympathetic with it, CENTRAL invariably mails every loss check 


the same day on which proof of loss is received. That’s a part of 
CENTRAL insurance. 


Since 1876 CENTRAL has given most conscientious service to policyholders— 
with real protection in its policies, fair adjustments and prompt settlements, 
and dividends which for the last nine years have represented a saving of 30% 
in insurance cost. CENTRAL’S stability is unquestioned; its policies absolutely 
safe. 


i 





CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information and name of nearest representative on request. 


Gas) *7-CENTRAL 


MAILED MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


S\ME DAy VAN WERT. OHIO 
Proor or Loss : 
RECEIVED 


Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 
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SANFORD'S goin 


REMIUM WRITING FLUID 


71 Years a 
Safeguard for., 
| Business — 
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Writes Bright Blue 
Turns Jet Black 


NEVER Fades 
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the past month with an issue of $50,000,0% 
90-day treasury bills. The highest pig 
was 99.314 which was equivalerit to an jp. 
terest rate of about 234 per cent. Th 
average price of the new treasury bills j; 
99.267, which gives a discount basis of 
2.93 per cent. per annum. 


SHIPPING 


New Postal Contracts Aig 

Building Up of U. S. Mer. 

chant Marine. Exports Last 
Year Set Record 


Poste rrocess continues fairly active jn 





the process of building up America’s 

merchant marine under the terms of 
the Jones White Merchant Marine Act. 
With this law as a background the Post 
Office Department has signed contracts 
with numerous private shipping concerns 
for carrying United States mail across 
about thirty-five ocean routes. 

The contracts already signed carry reve- 
nue for the shipping firms of nearly $20,- 
000,000 and this sum will be increased con- 
siderably with the letting of additional 
ocean mail routes which are now being 
considered. The promise of such increased 
revenue has helped much toward the build- 
ing of new vessels in many of the private 
American shipping fleets and is responsible 
for the considerable increase in tonnage 
under construction which has developed in 
the past. year. 


XPORTS from the United States last 

year have been reported at $5,421,000,- 
000, or the largest in value in any year 
since 1920. When allowance is made for 
price changes, the adjusted totals for 1929 
set up a new high record in the nation’s 
history. Imports for last year were over 
$300,000,000 ahead of 1928, but were still 
slightly below the record of 1926. The 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States last year was $841,000,000, compared 
with a little over $1,000,000,000 in the 
previous year. 


U.S.\WINTER WHEAT CONDITION LOWER 


90% OF NORMAL 
, ih ah... © 
VA ri, 
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APR.1928 APR.I929 DEC.1929 APR. 1930 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Sentiment Improves’ in 
Wheat Market. Cotton Con- 
sumption Below Last Year. 


r l NHE moderate recovery which has 
been taking place during the past 
month in both the grain and cotton 

markets may be laid partly to an over-sold 
technical condition resulting from the 
sweeping declines in the earlier months of 
the year, but another important factor, and 
much more favorable for the longer term, 
is found in improvement of the fundamen- 
tal position. 
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| =Can any other great 
vacation offer you all this.. 


saa The full sweep of the world’s most varied playground on 


a regular roundtrip ticket —at SUM MET excursion fares 


T. you who have already singled out one gorgeous 
spot for a Pacific Coast vacation, this railroad of the 
West offers the thrill of a// the rest. 


As famous trains bear you swiftly, smoothly to you 
destination and back again, the whole broad panorama 
of the West, its breath-taking contrasts, its endless 
variety —unfolds before your eyes. Southern Pacific 
offers you a choice of four great routes that crossthecon- 
tinent to meet and run along the whole Pacific Coast 
—and Southern Pacific allows you to go one way, re- 
turn another, just so all this glorious out-of-doors can 
be included in a single trip. 


Stopover privileges are liberal. And to take advan- 
tage of them need cost but little extra time. Study the 
map and thrill to the idea of new experiences that 
you would never dream a single roundtrip ticket could 
enfold. 


You can go west by any northern United States or 
Canadian line. Then by Suasta Route down through 
the Pacific Northwest to California. You will see 
Puget Sound, Mt. Baker and Rainier National Park. 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Crater Lake National 
Park. Mt. Shasta, Lassen Volcanic National Park. 
You can vary the trip by a motor coach tour through 
the Redwood Empire. Cosmopolitan San Francisco. 


Then southward along the bluest Pacific—old Span- 
ish Missions, Monterey, Del Monte. Lovely Santa Bar- 
bara. Or, by alternative route, the inland valleys with 
their access to Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia 
National Parks ;and the high Sierra. Next, Los Angeles; 
Hollywood with its movies. Pasadena, Long Beach, 
San Diego and Agua Caliente. Finally, homeward by 
either SunseT Rove via San Antonio, Houston and 
New Orleans; Gotpen State Route 
via E] Paso, Kansas City and Chicago; 


















<««How Best To See THE Paciric Coast’’ 
—an illustrated book that will help you 
plan. Write H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth 
Ave., NewYorkCity or O.P. BartTLetr, 
310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





> > > > > > > > > > > 


FOUR GREAT ROUTES 








or Overtanp Route, San Francisco 
to Chicago, across Great Salt Lake 
by rail. Or you can reverse this order, 
going west by southern or central 
routes, returning via northern lines. 


Low fares West in effect May 15. 


Southern 
Pacific 
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New Idea 


sweeps aside all former 
standards of foot comfort 





ERFECT fit used to be the limit 
of comfort even in the most expen- 
sive shoes. 

Now an entirely different kind of fine 
shoe proves that comfort can be much 
more than the mere absence of foot 
pains. 

The patented exclusive tread-base of 
the Arch Preserver Shoe assures not 
only passive comfort but such vigorous 
fooc health that the wearer enjoys 
“Active Comfort” —exhilarating, ener- 
gizing, inspiring. 

Nerves, muscles and _ blood-vessels 
enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch 
Preserver flat inner sole. 

The natural springiness of the step 
is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 

Thelong arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features 
are found only in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- 
cause they are patented. Distinguished 
styles and choicest materials. Custom 
Grade, $12.50 and up. Other grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. F-129, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 





Wright ier 


RESERVER 
bad Es 


Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 











In many quarters officials doubt the fig- 
ures previously noted which prophesy a 
considerable increase in farm acreage of 
the important crops for this season. The 
Government wheat report shows the con- 
dition of Winter wheat at only 77.4 per 
cent. of normal, a decline of nearly 10 per 
cent. from the close of last year and 6 per 
cent. under the same period of 1929. Fur- 
thermore, insufficient moisture in the 
Southwest thus far in 1930 has encouraged 
somewhat of a crop scare for that section, 
one of the most important hard Winter 
wheat belts in the world. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that wheat in Canada on March 31 
last totaled 228,836,626 bushels, compared 
with 245,962,428 on March 31, 1929. There 
were 178,946,132 bushels in elevators, flour 
mills and afloat; 45,524,000 in farmers’ 
hands and 4,358,494 in transit by rail. 
Fifteen per cent of the wheat crop of 
1929 remained in farmers’ hands, of a total 
estimated production of 299,520,000 bushels. 
Of the estimated wheat crop of 1929, 98 
per cent., or 292,478,000 bushels proved 
merchantable. 


FQUREAU of the Census reports 508,576 
running bales of lint cotton were con- 
sumed in the mills of the United States in 
March, against 495,204 in February and 
631,669 in March, 1929. 

Total consumption for the eight months 
ended March 31, 1930, amounted to 4,323,- 
617 bales, against 4,674,034 consumed in 
the corresponding period a year earlier. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Cuban Export Agency Dis- 
solved. Sugar Crop Lower 
But Stocks Are at New 
Record. Rubber Holiday 
giant Viggen long decline in 
crude oil production in the United 
States has grown a little less regular in 
recent weeks, but output is. still under last 
year and there is no current indication that 
the long term trend has reversed definitely 
to higher figures. The latest weekly re- 
port of the American Petroleum Institute 
shows domestic crude oil production at 
2,561,000 barrels per day. This figure 
shows an advance of about 30,000 barrels 
per day over the previous week but is still 
about 60,000 barrels per day below the 
average daily output recorded at the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


UGAR—By far the most important 
piece of news in the world sugar trade 
during the past month has been the deci- 
sion of Cuban producers to dissolve their 
co-operative export agency. The step has 
been favored in practically all quarters for 
some time past since the agency repre- 
sented Cuba’s effort at artificial manipula- 
tion of raw sugar prices. 

Such automatic regulation has long been 
held to be economically unsound in this 
sort of situation where world control was 
impossible. It is now felt that all of the 
world sugar markets will operate a little 
more normally and that the industry itself 
has a better chance for stabilization. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has estimated the 1929-30 world sugar crop 
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The Sea/Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius 
Caesar—termed by Shakespeare 
“the foremost man of all the world” 
—rests securely on his far-sighted 
administrative powers. Kindly as 
he was mighty, he founded what is 
universally recognized as the finest 
form of government. He gave the 
people the vote, just laws and en- 
during literature. “The nation that 
follows his laws today (and all 
good ones do) would have an al- 
most perfect state.” He well knew 
the importance and value of the 
seal, for, to make his proclama- 
tions authentic and binding, he 
placed his personal sea/ upon them. 
Today—across the ages—the seal 
of General Surety Company has 
equal binding force. Affixed to any 
document, it gives that document 
complete and irrevocable binding 
power. You are relieved of all worry 
and uncertainty, for that seal guar- 
antees you absolute, impregnable 
safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled 
to the letter without quibbling, ar- 
gument or technical evasion. 
Placed on a security, the name 
and seal of General Surety Company 
mean that interest and principal will 
be paid to you promptly when due. 
This is guaranteed to you—uncon- 
ditionally and irrevocably. And this 
guarantee is backed 
by a Capital and Sur- 
plus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE 
SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY” tells vital facts 
that every investor ought to 





: know. A copy is yours for the 
Roane eg asking. Send for it to our 
his Seal Home Office, 340 Madison 


Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 


LOK MoM CM MOMS J 
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at 23,833,000 short tons of raw sugar. 
This compares with last season’s record 
crop of 30,281,000 short tons and is the 
frst decline of this sort in world produc- 
tion in the past 10 or 15 years. 

Although this report is optimistic for 
the long term future, the current situation 
continues unsatisfactory since the world’s 
visible supply of sugar shows a gain this 
year of nearly 1,000,000 short tons in ex- 
cess of last year and this sets a new high 
record in the history of the industry. 


U.S.COPPER OUTPUT 
(THOUSANDS of SHORT TONS 
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| gna Tigherg British-Dutch plan for 
restriction of world rubber production 
which was mentioned last issue has been 
declared officially in affect with over 90 
per cent. of the affected growers concur- 
ring in the scheme. The plan calls for 
cessation of all rubber output in the Brit- 
ish-Dutch area during the entire month 
of May. It is estimated that this holiday 
will result in a decline of over 30,000 to 
35,000 tons in world production or a re- 
duction of between 3 and 4 per cent. for 
the entire year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Naval Conference Ends in 

Battleship Holiday for Six 

Years. German Reparation 

Bond Plans 

THE DISARMAMENT CONFER-.- 

ENCE—While the results of the Lon- 

don Conference for limitation of naval 

armament are by no means all that might 

have been desired, most commentaries are 

perfectly satisfied with the very definite 

advantages resulting from the conference. 

Indeed, after the dark and stormy days of 

March and early April many authorities 

are gratified that the conference ended in 
anything but failure. 

After nearly four months of hard work 
the conference has ended with a three- 
power treaty between England, United 
States and Japan. The original plan, of 
course, called for a five-power treaty, but 
difficulties with France and Italy made 
this impossible during the London con- 
ference. International diplomats are not 
discouraged, however, and it is hoped that 
the further aims of the conference may be 
achieved later on, and perhaps at the 
League of Nations Convention before the 
end of the year. 


sD poner terms of the treaty total ton- 
nages for capital ships are fixed for 
the three countries. The United States 
will withdraw three battleships from the 
fighting force and Great Britain will with- 
draw five battleships. Japan will convert 
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S E RVI N C7 America’s 


Biggest Overseas Customer! 





The yardstick of any commercial investment.is the actual and 
potential market. Apply it...to transatlantic transportation. 
in 1929 we shipped more than 50 per cent of our $5,000,- 
000,000 exports to Europe ... mountains of merchandise, 
mountains of raw materials. In this vast transatlantic trade, 
the famous fleet of the United States Lines, Inc., headed by the 
mighty LEVIATHAN, World’s Largest Ship, not only participated 
profitably ...it registered striking tonnage gains. Naturally, 
because it has the driving force of private American business 


and the staunch support of “ship-minded” people. 


Because of these basic facts... plus the certainty of progress 
by this well organized, determined, all-American fleet... we 
recommend United States Lines, Inc., Participating Preference 
Stock as a sound and profitable investment for you. 

Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P. W. CHAPMAN & C0,INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 1206 Grant Bidg. 
Minneapolis Portland, Maine New Orleans 
509 Second Ave., S. 201 Masonic Temple Bidg. Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis Grand Rapids 
Boatmen's Bank Bidg. Grand Rapids Trust Bidg. 



























We Recommend 








Remington Rand Inc. 


Common Stock 











Listed New York Stock Exchange 









Analysis Upon Request 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Chicago St. Paul Detroit New Haven 
Des Moines Cedar Rapids Newark Bridgeport 
Flint Meriden New Britain Hartford 
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. . . interesting and highly 
instructive to everyone inter- 
ested in security speculation 
and investment.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 























BEAR MARKET 


SECURITY ANALYST 

By GLENN G. MUNN PAINE, WEBBER & CO. 
HE security analyst of a large _rich investment opportunities. Clear, 
investment house here tells authoritative, specific information 
what the insiders—the profes- © What stock groups are likely to 
sionals—think of present market be — — makers in the next 
diti AR ~oypeuag or semegria months, and what individual stocks 
Cone, Waa y S| (mentioned by name) should lead each 
profit from it, just how every in- group. For FREE Examination, 



























vestor can cash in now on today’s use the coupon. 
Charts and diagrams Price only $2.50 
— see oe eee ee ee ee eee ee eee 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY - FREE EXAMINATION COUPON F5 


ENDORSED 

“The best extended account 
yet written on the crash and 
what lessons it should teach 
for present applications.”— 
P. W. Garrett, Financial Editor, 
N. Y. Evening. Post. 

“Of great value to the in- 
vestor in showing him how to 
take profits under present 
conditions.” — American Banker. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
ye me a copy of Meeting the Bear Market 
2.50. 


[) I will remit $2.50 in 10 days or return 
book. 


£] Check is enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. 


ee ee oe 


usimess Comnection oo... ctscccscccsceeee 
(Please fill in) 
Sent on approval in U. S. and Canada 
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one of her battleships into a training ship, 
The fact that Italy and France did not 
come to terms does not indicate that they 
are out of the picture. 

All of the five nations have agreed to a 
battleship holiday for capital units frop 
now on until 1936. This decision means 
that approximately twenty-six capital ships 
which had been claimed under the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty will not be built, 
This five-power agreemert will save the 
nations approximately $1,000,000,000 ana 
this final agreement is perhaps the most 
practical achieved by the conference. 





REAT BRITAIN—The British La- 
bor Government has been struggling 
with financial difficulties for over a year 
and an apparent solution has finally been 
reached by increasing the rates on the 
income tax, super-tax and death tax. The 
increase from these three sources for the 
remainder of the current year will amount 
to around $157,000,000 and for the next 
full year will be around $217,000,000. 


— PRICES DECLINE 








OCT 1929 DEC. JAN 1930 MAR. 


The new income tax begins on incomes 
as low as $675. Some idea of the high 
rates now in existence may be had from 
the fact that under the new income tax an 
unmarried man pays over $250 per annum 
on an income of only $3,000 and over $600 
on.an income of $5,000 per annum. 

Reports from London indicate the de- 
velopment of a new flying torpedo which 
will be guided by a mechanical brain and 
without human guidance after it is set free. 


ERMANY—The index of wholesale 
German prices has finally interrupted 
its long downward movement in 1930 with 
a moderate recovery, due largely to an ad- 
vance in agricultural prices. A new gold 
import movement appears to be getting 
under way toward Berlin in spite of the 
reduction of the discount rate to 5 per 
cent. and a generally easy credit situation, 
with day loans quoted as low as 2% per 
cent. and the lowest since the war. 

Terms and conditions governing the 
issuance of the $300,000,000 reparation loan 
appear to have been settled by the new 
Bank for International Settlements. It is 
proposed that the bonds shall be issued 
with a 5% per cent. coupon and sold at a 
discount to make the actual yield approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 

Arrangements are reported to call for 
about $80,000,000 of bonds to be sold in 
both the United States and France, about 
$40,000,000 for Great Britain, $30,000,000 
in Holland, $20,000,000 in Switzerland and 
about $10,000,000 in. Germany. 
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+ LISTEN IN ---+ 


Grantland Rice —**— Famous 
Sports Champions—* Coca-Cola 
Orchestra -++— Every Wednes- 
day 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time —++— 
Coast to Coast NBC Network. 


9 MILLION A DAY—IT 








Your good deed 
for today 
















that refreshes 


Don’t be always taking your affairs too seriously. 
It will only end by proving you know less and less 
of more and more. ; 


| 


The neatest trick you can pull is to slip into the 
nearest soda fountain or refreshment ‘stand—around 
the corner from anywhere — and invite your soul to 
the pause that refreshes. There and then, seen throu h 
a rose-colored glass of delicious, ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
all things fall into true perspective and you become 
a man amongst men once more. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass 
and in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that 
represents the best in soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, filled 
and sealed air-tight without the touch of human hands, insuring 
purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. | 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT Is 
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What’s Ahead? 
for . 


STANDARD OIL OF N. J. 
MATHIESON ALKALI 


We'll tell you, gladly, in the cur- 
rent issue of the TILLMAN BUL- 
LETIN. We have prepared a spe- 
cial analysis of both these stocks, and 
in addition we give confidential—ana 
specific—advice on 

Montgomery Ward 

Burroughs 

Standard Brands 

Borden Co. 

Commercial Solvents 

Commonwealth & Southern 

United Gas Imp. 

Baltimore & Ohio 

California Packing 

International Business Mach. 

North American 

Du Pont 

Warner Bros. Pictures 

Union Carbide 

Eastman Kodak 

United Aircraft 


Should you BUY? 
Should you HOLD? 
Should you SELL? 


You need these questions answered! 
As an inducement to all who have not 
yet become acquainted with the Tillman 
Survey we will send a copy of our latest 
Bulletin—without obligation—the same 
issue that is going to our clients. We 
invite you to write for your 


FREE COPY— 


Sent on request to all who ask for it 
within the next few days. Our supply 
is limited. Mail coupon NOW! 


Ask about our Wire Service. 


THE 








TILLMAN SURVEY 


25 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Send Bulletin analyzing Standard Ol! of N. J. 
and Mathieson Alkali. 


“A Financial Advisory Service with 7 Years of 
Outstanding Success.”’ FM-5 











NEW YORK’S NEW HOTEL 


LINCOLN 





The highest-priced room at New 
York's new Hotel Lincoln is $7 for a 
large room with twin beds, tub bath 
and shower. A room, with shower, 
for one $3. 1400 rooms and baths, 
$3 to $5 for one, $4 to $7 for two. 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th, 45th Sts. 
Times Square - NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Research Work Pays 


R. H. Dunham, president, Her- 
cules Powder Company, interviewed 
by Forses: 


“The research laboratory is becoming 
an ever stronger vehicle for extending 
business. It has played 
a leading part in the 
swift development of 
the chemical industry 
in this country. 

“Large corpora- 
tions are showing an 
increasing willingness 
to spend time and 
money in research to 
improve the quality of 
their products, cut production costs, over- 
come objections and prejudices, and de- 
velop new products in substance and 
appearance, ' 

“The results of our own research and 
experimental work have affected entire 
industries. In the explosives field experi- 
mentation has brought types of explosives 
which have introduced new standards of 
safety and economy to mining and quarry- 
ing operations. Our naval stores research 
organization has overcome objections to 
odor and color in the wood turpentine and 
wood rosin, established strict chemical con- 
trol for quality, and developed steam dis- 
tilled terpene products for a wide variety 
of industrial uses. 

“Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
tremendous growth in the use of lacquers. 
The improvements developed in Hercules 
Powder Company’s laboratories in the 
purification of cellulose and the manufac- 
ture of nitrocellulose have given lacquer 
much of its present wide range of useful- 
ness. Nitrocellulose with its versatile 
characteristics is an outstanding example 
of the chemist’s contribution to beauty and 
utility.” 





Frigidaire Forging Ahead 


E. G. Biechler, president, Frigid- 
aire Corporation, in a statement for 
FORBES : 


“When the bottom fell out of the stock 
market last October, Frigidaire had just 
completed preliminary 
arrangements for its 
1930 regional conven- 
tions. Its officers, faced 
with the problem of 
whether they should 
hold these conventions, 
or trim sail and save 
the $400,000 cost of 
such sales meetings, 
decided to meet the 
issue in an aggressive manner. 

“It was felt that retrenchment in sales 





promotion activity could only result in a 
corresponding decrease in sales later. The 
entire program of February conventions 
was carried through, advertising sustained, 
and sales promotion work increased in 
every direction. 

“Results have justified this decision. At 
the end of the first quarter production ex- 
ceeded the same period in 1929. More men 
are at work to-day in the Dayton factories 
than last year, although a _ considerable 
amount of labor-saving machinery has 
been installed. Distributors and branch 
managers, in a report covering the thirty- 
day period preceding April 11, showed an 
average of more than 100 per cent. of their 
assigned quotas for that period. 

“Encouraged by our experience, we have 
appropriated one million dollars for a ten 
weeks’ advertising campaign, and will ac- 
company it with the most aggressive sell- 
ing campaign in our history. We are of 
the opinion that now is the time to drive 
ahead. We feel that general business con- 
ditions will continue to improve.” 


Advantages of Small Banks 


M. H. Cahill, president, Plaza 
Trust Company, New York, and 
former president of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association, in an 
interview with FosREs: 


“The more bank mergers there are and 
the larger the merged institutions become, 
the greater the op- 
portunity for the mod- 
erate-sized bank—for 
two basic reasons. 

“First, there are 
many small bank ac- 
counts which the 
merged banks, as a 
matter of policy, do 
not wish to handle. 
This business must of 
necessity have proper banking facilities and 
the smaller bank is available. A large num- 
ber of these small accounts can make a 
very profitable aggregate. 

“Second, many people like the intimate, 
personal contact they are able to maintain 
with the small institution; they like to feel 
they are doing business with a banking 
institution the head of which is at their 
command at any time.” 





Motor Outlook 


Walter P. Chrysler, president, Chrysler 
Motor Car Company: “While the pur- 
chase of automobiles by the public during 
the last several months has been restricted 
and reflects the current uncertainty regard- 
ing the immediate future of general busi- 
ness, an examination of the fundamental 
factors underlying the situation tends to 
be reassuring.” 
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.......L.HE SAN FRANCISCO 
METROPOLITAN BAY AREA 


One of the outstanding factors in the growth and rapid industrial expansion of this area 
is the availability of an abundant supply of electric power at low cost. 


The industrial power output in the territory served has increased over 200% in ten years. 


There is now available through this company’s interconnected power system of 34 hydro- 
electric plants and 8 steam-electric plants 918,966 horsepower of electric energy at excep- 
tionally low rates. 


To meet the anticipated growth of the territory served, the company is now expending 
$40,000,000.00 for additional hydro-electric energy and $11,000,000.00 for new steam-elec- 
tric generating units which will add some 485,000 horsepower to the company’s intercon- 
nected system. 


You will find production costs low in the Here the coast airways center, rail and 


San Francisco metropolitan Bay area. Natural water meet, good roads speed up deliveries, 
Gas in abundance at low rates. climatic conditions aid production. 


If you would like to know the opportunity here for any specific industry write the— 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 
General Offices—245 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P G and k” 


Ind. 1-80 









































{nsuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware 


‘CLASS “A” COMMON STOCK 


(Listed on the New York Stock Exchange) 


N analysis of the current market for in- 
surance stocks shows that this class of 
securities can be purchased at levels more 


attractive than have prevailed in many years. 


Class “A” common stock of Jnsuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware represents a cross- 
section of selected insurance stocks. This stock 
is selling at approximately the net asset value 
per share as determined by current quotations 
on the underlying securities. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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opens in June the new Shedd Aquarium, 
containing probably the most compre- 
hensive collection of aquatic life ever 
exhibited. Visitors to Chicago should 
see this world's largest aquarium; the 
$3,000,000 gift of the late’'John G. 
Shedd, eminent Chicagoan, to the city. 
Commonwealth Edison Company pro- 
vides full electric service. 


_ Commonwealth Edison Company 
: The Central Station Serving Chicago 
} yromeonnnnen we Edison Compeny Fad geld 
for Your Both, Stock listed on Tha’ “AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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How Farm Board 
Aids Cotton 


Intends to Demand Delivery 
of Cotton Sold by Shorts 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


underwent a radical change about 

the time my last article was pub- 
lished. This change induced a general cov- 
ering movement by trade and speculative 
shorts and caused an extensive upward 
movement in values. 

This change in market conditions and 
in the course of prices is generally attri- 
buted to the operations of the Farm Board, 
which was finally forced by circumstances 
to come into the cotton futures market, as 
it had done in the Chicago wheat pit, in 
order to protect the interest of producers 
who had turned their cotton over to the 
co-operatives. 

My understanding of the circumstances 
leading up to this venture is that the co- 
operatives, which had received approx- 
imately 1,000,000 bales of cotton from pro- 
ducers, had been selling this cotton as fast 
as they could and were replacing the actual 
cotton thus sold with futures. 

This method of handling cotton has been 
practiced for many years by large num- 
bers of producers and country merchants 
who advance farmers the money to make 
their crops. Those who adopt this method 
sell their cotton as fast as ginned to avoid 
the expense of carrying it, and replace it 
with cotton futures. 

Through this practice the producer or 
country merchant virtually buys the hedge 
sold by the cotton merchant to whom he 
transferred his cotton. In a normal market 
prices are lowest when the farmer is sell- 
ing his cotton and the merchant who buys 
it is putting in his hedges; and are high- 
est when these hedges are being lifted. 


(Uy snserwent a in the cotton market 


- HE selling of cotton as fast as ginned 
and replacing with futures usually 
proved a profitable method to the producer 
until the practice of ‘selling cotton to spin- 
ners on “call” was evolved. Spinners since 
have adopted the practice of transferring 
their hedges from one month to another 
instead of lifting them as they matured 
and thus allowed them to remain a weight 
on the market for'an indefinite time. 

Hedges against cotton sold, which should 
have been bought in when they matured 
curing January and March, to fix prices 
on cotton sold on “call,” were transferred 
to May and July. The transfer of these 
hedges coupled with liquidation of specula- 
tive long accounts, were responsible for 
the decline which occurred during Febru- 
ary and March. This decline proved a 
tremendous burden on the co-operative as- 
sociations, who had replaced cotton sold 
with futures, because cf heavy and re- 
peated calls for margin. 

It was during this period of embarrass- 
ment that the Farm Board came to the 
rescue of the co-operatives and advanced 
them several million dollars needed to make 
good their margin calls and to protect their 
future holdings. 
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At that time the Farm Board took over 
the management of these future holdings 
through the agency of a prominent New 
York brokerage house. 

Shortly after this transfer was accom- 
plished Congress appropriated $100,000,000 
to be placed at the disposal of the Farm 
Board which, it was said, was to be used 
mostly in the cotton market. This ap- 
propriation was accompanied by well 
authenticated reports that it was the in- 
tention of the Farm Board to demand de- 
livery of cotton on all the future con- 
tracts which it held or controlled through 
the various co-operative associations. 

A general covering movement on the 
part of trade and speculative shorts began 
as soon as this fact became known and 
prices worked up steadily owing to the 
persistent buying of shorts who either did 
not want to deliver the cotton they had 
sold or who could not deliver it. 

None of this advance can be attributed 
to buying operations of the Farm Board, 
or its subsidiaries, the co-operatives. These 
have since bought futures only to re- 
piace actual cotton sold, according to the 
best information available. Because of a 
arrow market their purchases have been 
of sufficient volume from day to day to 
influence on prices. 


T is the general impression that spot 

houses and spinners who have hedges 
in May will be able to deliver all the cot- 
ton demanded by the Farm Board on its 
holdings in that position but there is a 
serious doubt over the outcome of deliv- 
eries in July owing to the scarcity of 
grades usually tendered on contracts. The 
outcome of the May deal will be known 
about the time this is published, while 
much can happen before the July option 
matures. Anything can occur in the mean- 
time. 

The future of the market for the new 
crop now being planted depends more upon 
the farmer than upon the Farm Board. 

Increased use of foreign cotton by Euro- 
pean and other foreign spinners at the ex- 
pense of our cotton, and restricted produc- 
tion of cotton goods by domestic spinners, 
point to a comparatively small consumption 
of American cotton this season and to a 
comparatively large carry-over. 

Producers do not show a disposition to 
make much reduction in their acreage, ac- 
cording to the gist of reports gathered by 
private agencies. We know, however, that 
banks are restricting credit to farmers to 
an unusual degree, owing to fear that the 
South may produce another bumper crop 
and get a low price for it. 

Prices prevailing for cotton during the 
planting season up to this writing have 
averaged four to five cents a pound under 
last year. This fact when coupled with 
existing restriction of credit to farmers in- 
dicates to me the possibility of a larger 
reduction in the acreage than is now 
thought probable, unless the operations of 


the Farm Board raise prices high enough | 
before planting is completed to induce ’ 


bankers to change their present policy and 
become more liberal in theit advances to 
producers. 

A radical reduction in the acreage will 
solve the problem of the farmer, the spin- 
ner and the cotton merchant by offsetting 
the large carry-over and thereby stimulat- 
ing demand for new crop futures. 
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Investment Advice 








Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. 
Analysis rather than advice, should be the first step in 
any investment decision. Every investor, before pur- 
chasingany type of securities should analyze thoroughly 
his own financial position. 

Then when his own individual problems are clearly 
defined and understood, a competent investment or- 
ganization should be consulted. 

The National City Company, with its international 
buying and distributing organization, is well qualified 
to act in such consultant capacity. In its list of offer- 
ings will be found high grade securities of widely dif- 
ferent classifications. From them, with the help of a 
National City man, investments that conform to in- 


dividual needs may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 


and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 
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NATIONAL WATER 
WoRKS SECURITIES 


DETWILER, & Co. 


WETSEL 


INC. 


For complete information ask 
for MA-14 
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Counselors to Investors 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Review Your Earnings 


When a stock is judged on the 
basis of its five or ten year 
earnings, management does 
well to review the earning his- 
tory to eliminate those distor- 
tions due to inaccurate treat- 
ment of depreciation and other 


fixed property charges. American 
Appraisal Service provides the 
necessary data for such review. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Chicago 7 
and Principal Cities 


INTERNATIONAL 


Milwaukee 


ORGANIZATION 


































This is a For displaying 
Floor Type advertising 
Multiplex. Maps, Charts, 
Other styles Blueprints, 
available. Photos, etc. 


Swinging Wing Fixtures That 
Keep Your Data at 
Your Finger Tips 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in almost 


any size. Both sides used for display purposes. 
for wings made in various styles. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 0-14 
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Expensive 
Guesses 
Hunches—especially in investment—rarely 
materialize happily. Authoritative, fact- 


founded, highly specialized guidance leads 
a surer way to profits. 


Complimentary 
Try the 28-year-tested 
GOLDSMITH’S 
INVESTMENT and TRADING 
SERVICE 


Six daily letters will be sent you at 
NO COST—and no obligation—for your 
personal appraisal. Write today. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


22s “A” BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Railroad Earnings 


Reflect Depression 


Decline in Passenger 
and Freight Business 
in First Two Months 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


HE railways are suffering severely 
from the effects of the business 


depression. They are earning about 
30 per cent. less net operating income 
than last year. In the first two months 
of 1929 they earned at the annual rate 
of 5.6 per cent. on their property invest- 
ment, while in the first two months of 
1930 they earned at the annual rate of 
only 3.88 per cent. The earnings of the 
railways of the Eastern district were at 
the rate of 5 per cent.; of the Southern 
district, 3 per cent., and of the Western 
district, 2.92 per cent. 

The continued decline of passenger 
business has been partly responsible for 
the bad showing, but it has been princi- 
pally due to decline of freight business. 
The number of tons carried one mile by 
the Eastern lines in the first two months 
of the year showed a decline of 7 per 
cent., while in the Southern district the 
decline was 8.7 per cent., and in the 
Western district, 9.5 per cent. Statistics 
regarding the ton mileage since Febru- 
ary are not available, but the decline in 
carloadings has been relatively greater 
since March 1 than it was before, and 
it appears probable that the gross and 
net earnings reported for March and 
April will be at least as unsatisfactory 
as those reported for the first two 
months of the year. 


NLESS the situation soon improves 

it will present a difficult problem to 
railway managements. They have agreed 
to carry out a large program of capital 
expenditures this year for the purpose 
of aiding general business. The carry- 
ing out of such a program involves sub- 
stantial charges to maintenance, and 
therefore hampers reductions of operat- 
ing CApenses. 

The Regional Shippers’ Boards of the 
country have made a forecast indicating 
that the number of cars loaded with 
freight in the second quarter of the year 
will be about 4% per cent. less than in 
the second quarter of last year. If this 
forecast should prove well-founded the 
decline of traffic in the second quarter 
of the year will be less than in the first 
quarter. In any event, however, railway 
earnings in the first half of the year will 
make a poor showing. 

Whatever may be its significance, it is 
an interesting fact that, with earnings 
so unsatisfactory, railway stocks are sell- 
ing at higher prices than a year ago, 
and, in fact, higher than they have ever 


| sold before, excepting at the height of 


the bull market last Summer and Fall. 
The stock market evidently is thinking 
much less of current earnings than of 
future prospects, and undoubtedly rail- 
way earnings will be better in the second 
half of 1930 than in the first half. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 
GENERAL FOODS 
CORPORATION 
1929 












That the public 


may know what 34,000 investors 








already know 


| General Foods Corporation offers 
| this booklet 


To THE majority of the investing public, 
| the facts about General Foods Corpora- 
tion's rise to its present position in the 
| food industry are only partially known. 
And so now this company presents, in 
the form of an amplified annual state- 
ment, its history, products, policies, 

prospects, and earnings. 
The practical-minded investor will 
find the record of earnings especially 
interesting. It shows that, since 1922, 


both the sales and earnings of General 
Foods Corporation have been enlarged 
600%, and important economies in both 
manufacture and distribution have 
been effected. In the case of several 
products, prices have been reduced, and 
quality has been definitely improved. 

These and other equally important 
facts about this company are stated in 
the booklet offered here. This booklet 
will be sent free to any interested person. 


Write to General Foods Corporation 


250 Park Avenue - 





V, 













Department M 
New York City 


Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, 
Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, 

Hellmann's Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker s Chocolate 
Wy and Cocoa, Franklin Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond 
Crystal Salt, Post's Whole Bran, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 











SPARE 
TIME 


training 
that leads to 


BIGGER PAY 


O you want a better position and a higher salary” 
D ou can have these if you can do the work. 
LaSalle experts will show you how, guide you 
step by step to success and help solve your personal 
business problems through the time-saving LaSalle 
Problem Method. Our salary-increasing plan enables 
you to prepare during your spare hours, without in- 
terference with your present duties. Simply mark on 
the coupon the field in which you desire success, and 
we will mail you a valuable book describing the 
opportunities in that field, together with an outline 
> salary-increasi ea. Also copy of “Ten Years 
Promotion in One.” 'T ere is no cost or obligation. 
Find out how the salary-increasing plan starts aver- 
age men and women on the high road to success and 
financial independence. Check and mail the coupon 
NOW. 


ro — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ---=-~ 


' LaSalle Extension jim, 
: University Sen mens? 
1 Dept. 5364-R Chicago 


§ Please send me full infor- 
' mation regarding the course 
§and service I have marked 
§ with an X below. Also a copy 
§ of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
§ One” all without obligation 
§ to me. 


: (0 Business Management: Training for Official Man- 
' agerial, Salesand Departmental Executive positions, 

oO Modern Salesmanship: Training for position as 
a Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ Agent, and all 
positions in retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
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r untancy: Training for position as ! 

o pod semaine Certified Public Accountant, | 

Cost Accountant, etc. i 

(J Trafic Management: Training for position as | 

Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Ex- 

pert, Freight Solicitor, etc. i 

0 Law: LL. B. Degree. i 

(0 Banking and Finance: Training for executive 

positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. i 

(J Modern Foremanship: Training for Positions in j 

Shop Management, such as that of Superintendent, i 

General Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. i 
Management: Training for Works 

Oo arly Production Control, Industrial En- ! 

gineering, etc. ' 

o Personnel Management: Training for Personnel ! 

M er, Industrial Relations Manager, Employ- ! 

ment Manager, and positions in Employee Service. 
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Modern i Correspond : Training for 
i Oo Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
1 Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 
1 Stenography: Training in the new superior ma- 
1 0 chine shorthand, Stenotypy. 


' DD Railway Station LD Effective Speaking 

1 ~ Management CC. P. A. Coaching 

4 O Railway Accounting (J Commercial Spanish 
CD Expert Bookkeeping Oo Stenotypy— 

1 CO Business English tenography 

4s ( Commercial Law ( Telegraphy 

§ D Credit and Collection Correspondence 

; oO Paper Salesman’s Training 
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Facts and Opinions | 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed | 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. } 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























Pending Problems 
With Canada 


Tariff, St. Lawrence Water- 
way and Smuggling Are 
Among the Leading Issues 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


NTERNATIONAL affairs which di- 
| Be affect business of the two coun- 

tries loom up with prominence just now 
between the United States and Canada. 
They touch the tariff and transportation, 
the handling of wheat, smuggling and. other 
things, incidentally. From a business point 
of view, two conditions stand out con- 
spicuously. One is the long established fact 
that Canada is the best customer of the 
United States, buying in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars’ worth, and selling half 
of that amount, while the. American Re- 
public, so self-reliant and self-contained, 
in buying abroad, buys more from Canada 
than from any other country. 

Of the new United States tariff and its 
effects on international commerce with 
Canada, much has been written. Within 
the next few weeks something will be said 
from the other angle for by May ] the 
Canadian budget will have been delivered, 
with the probability of something in its 
content of far-reaching consequence to 
American industry. The “budget,” it need 
hardly be explained, is the annual fiscal 
pronouncement in British countries when 
national trade and finance for the year are 
reviewed and—what is the more important 
—when tariff changes are announced, along 
with changes in the structure of taxation. 


HE reaction created in the Dominion 

by the American revision is real. There 
is a rather deep-seated resentment of the 
extent to which the tariff has been ele- 
vated against a country which buys two 
dollars’ worth from the States for every 
dollar that it sells there. Consequently the 
predominant tendency, without justifying a 
term so unhappy as retaliation, may have 
in it a little of the essence of that very 
thing. Nevertheless, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, headed by Premier Mackenzie King, 
is not a protectionist Government. It stands 
for a moderate tariff. The average of that 
tariff will not be increased. If a brick is 
added here, one will likely be taken off, 
there. This is to say that, where the cus- 
toms duties against the States may be 
raised, the duties against Great Britain 
will likely be lowered. 

But American manufacturing will not be 
affected so much, after all, from whatever 
policy of the kind may eventuate from the 
present Government or what, on larger 
lines, would be a positive certainty if Can- 
adian general elections, expected this year, 
should result in the return of the Conser- 
vatives to office. 


| \petsgp endl which aggregate billions 
are invested by Americans in Canada 
because it is so near home and the profit- 
able return on the investments is assured. 
A good part of it is in subsidiary corpora- 
tions. The cities of Windsor, Niagara 
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Statler 


service 





awaits 
you in 


a * @ 
SIX Cities 
So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions —and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 
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Falls, Ont., Hamilton, Toronto, London, 
Ottawa and Montreal, not to mention 
smaller cities and towns, are full of Ameri- 
can branch industries, curiously enough 
joining with the home brew Canadian 
manufacturer in demands for protection 
against what, to them, is a parent country. 
The extent of this American industrial in- 
yasion has been revealed in tariff inquiries 
at Ottawa. It covers everything from 
chewing gum to motor cars and locomo- 
tives. Prospects point to it being enorm- 
ously increased as an indirect sequence of 
the tariff revision at Washington and the 
one now under way at Ottawa, including 
an element of back fire. 

From his investment in Canada the 
American owner of a branch factory of 
course gets his dividends, but he is put to 
the bother and expense of separate corpor- 
ate managements, while the wages, natur- 
ally, go to Canadians and not to Ameri- 
cans. So, if the protectionist party in 
Canada or those other agencies, stirring up 
resentment against the United States tariff, 
succeed, it will mean that the American 
manufacturer may have to branch out more 
than he is now doing. Such a thing, how- 
ever as a horizontal raise in the Canadian 
tariff need not be anticipated but, on a few 
vital things, even a moderate increase, may 
have a far reaching consequence upon a 
trade that aggregates so high. This tariff 
question is the great, big, international is- 
sue of the moment. 


THER things which are pending in- 

clude the St. Lawrence scheme. Quietly, 
this great internal “seaway” is going ahead. 
The United States Government has granted 
Canada the right to deepen a channel in 
American waters as well as in its own, 
so that the big grain boats which now 
stop at Lake Ontario will, with the com- 
pletion of the Welland canal, go east to 
Prescott. That little St. Lawrence river 
town may soon rival Buffalo as a center 
of grain transfer and storage. With the 
Welland canal practically done, the channel 
deepening at the foot of Lake Ontario au- 
thorized, and the new Beauharnois canal 
at the east end now under way, all which 
will remain to carry out the St. Law- 
rence waterway is the international stretch. 
In regard to smuggling, the recently noted 
Canadian action against the export of 
liquor has been widened into negotiations 
for a broad international treaty covering 
smuggling of anything or everything be- 
tween the two countries. Relations between 
them maintain their friendly intimacy, but 
even among friends a high protective tariff 
can protrude itself, without the happiest 
of consequential results. 


Hydro-Electric Profits 


The third annual report of the Hydro- 
Electric Securities Corporation shows net 
profits of $6,913,000 for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1929. At the close of 
that year the company showed a profit and 
loss surplus of $6,063,000. 

The company is reported to have con- 
siderable holdings in the United States 
Efectric Power and also in Electric Share 





Sound 


Investment Securities 


WwW HAVE just prepared a list of 


carefully chosen income pro- 
ducing bonds and stocks to assist 
investors in the proper selection 
of Sound Investment Securities. 


A copy of this list may be had on request 
Ask for AF-305 


AC.ALLYN42COMPANY 
INCORPORATED ss 
Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
100 W. Monroe Street 30 Broad Street 
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Holdings Corporation. 





National Dairy Products Corp. 


Analyzed in our latest Weex.y Review 


Copy F-152 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston Akron _—_— Reading Indianapolis 











Here 
is a 
sound 
pleasure 
situation. 
“Canada Dry”. 


buy in! 


“CANADA 
DRY’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Champagne of Ginger Ales 
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Far-Flung 
Sales and Service 
Organizations 


ALES and service organ- 
izations of Stewart- 


Warner are established all 
over the world. 
These organizations facilitate 





the distribution of Stewart- 
Warner products and those 
of its subsidiaries. More than 
that, they insure the satis- 
faction of the countless 
millions who profit by their 
use. 


Ask your broker for a list 
of products manufactured, 
also for a copy of the last 
financial statement. Or apply 
direct to the Corporation. 





STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 
Stewart-W arner Alemite Corp’nofCanada, Ltd. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
‘ The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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How Dangerous is Russia? 


Foreign Press Comments on World Economic Problems 


By JOHN CARTER 


UROPE is beginning to feel the 
HK, pinch. Caught between the tre- 
mendous impact of American in- 
dustrial activity and the growing econ- 
omic competition of Soviet Russia, the Old 
World is anxiously seeking a formula of 
industrial rationalization, either through 
cartels or economic union, which shall 
enable Europe to make head against her 
business competitors. Hitherto it has been 
America which has received the brunt of 
blame for European depression. Now far- 
sighted Continental economists are turning 
their attention to Russia, whose Five-Year 
Plan is the only co-ordinated scheme of 
national°economy in the world to-day. So, 
for example, the Moscow correspondent of 
the London Spectator writes that 
“Tt is generally believed here that 
foreign outcry against the anti-religious 
policy of the Soviets is only a phase 
of general opposition to the Soviet State, 
based upon the danger to foreign capital- 
ism of Soviet exports or ‘bolshevik 
dumping’. With a wholly State-con- 
trolled, and in a sense artificial system 
of currency, it is possible for the Soviets 
to sell goods abroad at prices defying 
competition. These goods are the pro- 
duce of Russian soil by the labour of 
Russian people, both of which from an 
economic point of view are the ‘prop- 
erty’ of the Soviet State. Accordingly, 
it is argued here, the leaders of Euro- 
pean capitalism have realized the imme- 
diate danger of Russian economic com- 
petition. It cannot be denied that 
anything like success of the Soviet ‘five- 
years’ plan’ of industrial and rural re- 
construction may involve severe com- 
petition, even dumping, in the already 
overcharged markets of Europe.” 


. HIS new note has not become general 
and the anti-American bugaboo is still 
available to English readers in such articles 
as ‘America’s Bid for World Trade”, by 
Ignatius Phayre, in the strongly Conserva- 
tive Quarterly Review: 

“Just why those myriad rejects and 
failures of the Old World (nearly two 
millions a year at one time) should have 
made so dazzling a success of the New, 
is material for a ‘best seller’ which no 
psychologists have yet exploited. . . 

Is it any wonder that the commercial 
Yardstick should top every tower, or 
that the question at Heaven’s gate should 
be: ‘Does every nickel do five cents 
worth?’ Or that the good American, 
kneeling by his bed at night with the 
day’s habit hot upon him, should start a 
prayer to his god with: ‘This is Jones 
speaking’? Business is here ‘the moral 
equivalent of war’ for which William 
Jones (sic!) was groping.” 

At any rate, whatever the motive, the 
result was recently manifest at Geneva, 
where the European nations held a con- 
ference for concerted economic action. To 
Dr. Milojko Vlimanovich writing in The 
Belgrade Economic Review, this confer- 

ence was frankly anti-American: 


“The increase of protection in the 
United States last Spring provoked pro- 
tests from all the states of Europe but 
being individual, these protests were in- 
effectual. At last some eyes were opened 
and it was realized that if all the states 
cried together they would stand a much 
better chance of being heard.” 


HE editor of “L’Europe Nouvelle” ex- 

pressed the same idea more suavely 
when he publishd the statement that “‘it is 
absolutely necessary to reconstruct Eurom 
on healthy economic foundations. . . In 
the last resort it is not in the technical but 
in the political sphere that the direction 
of developments should be entrusted ; tech- 
nique can only oppose selfish interests; 
politics has the power to modify them.” The 
Manchester Commercial favored the tariff 
truce idea and blamed Italy for its rejec- 
tion at Geneva. To the Spectator (Cons- 
servative) “now or never is the oppor- 
tunity for preventing a series of senseless 
tariff wars which can only result in mak-. 
ing Europe still more the pawn of Amer-, 
ica.” However, the Times Trade and Engi-. 
neering Supplement announced that “the 
more closely the problem is examined the 
more certain it becomes that a tariff truce 
is impracticable,” while the late “Irish 
Statesman” wrote on the “Futility of 
Tariff Truce Conferences” : 

“We doubt whether the Tariff Truce 
Conference or any other conference .to 
follow will have the slightest effect. If 
Europe was a single national entity free 
trade throughout Europe would so ob- 
viously be beneficial that any person who 
recommended shutting off sections of it 
and protecting these by tariffs from other . 
sections would be regarded as a mad-. 
man. But Europe is not a single national _ 
entity and the small states are desperate- 
ly afraid of the economic power of the 
big industrial states like Great Britain 
or Germany.” 

In its March 8 issue, the Petroleum ob- 
serves that 

“There is, of course no crime in de- 
siring a better price or rather higher 
profits in one’s business, but the means 
to reach this end should be selected with 
due regard to the present and future | 
welfare of the community as a whole. 
The movement (in the U. S.) for a 
tariff on imported oil, in the face of 
the certainly dwindling resources of the 
United States, seems to be somewhat 
sordid and a shrinking from healthy 
competition.” 

Another Frenchman, René Jeanne, 
writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
“the American motion picture invasion.” 
He firmly believes “in a plan, carefully 
established and patiently conducted by the 
direction of the American motion picture 
industry” for the economic conquest of 
the world, pointing out “the film ‘White 
Shadows’, in which there is a criticism of 
French colonial methods in a part of the 
Pacific which has the greatest strategic 
importance for the American navy.” 
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Books that Interest, 
Inspire and Instruct— 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 
THAT PAY, by Ray Vance— 
Mr. Vance’s followers are men 
with hundreds and men with 
millions. They are making 
plenty on their money—with- 
out speculating and without 
losing their peace-of-mind. 
They are guided by definite 
policies. $4.00 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY, 
by Herbert N. Casson— 
Riches and fame, success and 
happiness,—you can attain 
these without becoming a 
machine. $2.00 


THIRTEEN TIPS ON 
LUCK, by Herbert N. Casson 
—Carnegie knew how to find 
luck and it brought him a 
fortune of over $3,000,000. 
Edison knew, and so did 
Ford. Mr. Casson has known 
hundreds of lucky men, and 
he has_ investigated the 
reasons for their luck. $2.00 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS, by B. C. 
Forbes—Mere accumulating of 
wealth doesn’t make for real 
success according to this 
author. Relates the real aims 
of business and successful 
living. $2.50 


CREATIVE THINKERS, by 
Herbert N. Casson—The first 
scientific attempt to apply the 
principles of evolution to the 
activities of business, finance 
and public life. The first 
book to give a definite formu- 
la of progress applicable to 
human affairs. $2.00 


TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN, by Herbert N. 
Casson—A compact book full 
of the things any alert sales 
manager knows and wants 
to pass on to his men on the 
road. 00 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PROFITS, by Donald A. 
Laird—Modern executives are 
giving more and more per- 
sonal attention to developing 
their manpower. Psychology 
teaches them how to get the 
most loyalty, cooperation and 
performance out of every 
man. $3.50 


HOW TO SOLVE TYPICAL 
BUSINESS PROBI.EMS. hv 
William R. Bassett — This 
author has solved knotty 
problems for important busi- 
ness men. Maybe he can help 
you solve yours. You will 
find in Mr. Bassett’s book 
solutions for most business 
problems. $2.50 


Millions in Mergers 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


With an introduction by C. M. Chester, Jr., 
President of General Foods Corporation | 


“Appearing in an age when literally hundreds 
of corporations are planning or consummating 
mergers with hundreds of other corporations, 
Mr. Toulmin’s book on the subject of mergers 
could not be more timely. The material con- 
tained in it, mainly because of the manner in 
which it is presented, should prove of interest 
not only to students of the present merger trend 
—if such students there be—but to business ex- 
ecutives in general. Even those whose partici- 
pation in affairs industrial and financial is con- 
fined to an examination of the day-to-day fluctu- 
ations of their favorite stocks and bonds—and 
their number is legion—can find something of 
value to themselves in these pages.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


“Do Mergers Pay?”—“How to Merge Com- 
panies”—“Mergers and the Law”’—These are 
typical chapter headings of Mr. Toulmin’s book 
on mergers. It sets forth lucidly the funda- 
mental principles underlying mergers, what 
makes them economically successful, legally 
safe and profitable as. investments. Valuable 
in the light of present economic conditions to 
both the industrial and investing public. $3.50 


At the Larger Book Stores or Direct from Us. 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the 
books checked below. After five days I will either return the 
books or send you, my remittance for them. 
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Odd Lots 


If you wish to buy certain se- 
curities and haven’t sufficient 
cash for a hundred shares— 
buy Odd Lots. 


By this method of stock pur- 
chasing you can buy as many 
shares—or as few shares—as 
you desire. 





Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 427 


100 Share Lots 


JjohnMuir& (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 

Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 





39 Broadway New York | 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 
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Same Care Given 


to large or small orders; 
100 share or odd lot units. 


To those who desire to trade 
in odd lots on marginal ac- 
counts, we shall be pleased to 
send a copy of our require- 
ments on odd lot trading. 


We shall also be glad on re- 
quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 


Send for booklet 
"Odd Lots” 
and our latest Market Letter 


Write Dept. J-11 
The services of our Foreign Department 
wil] be found of the greatest conve- 


mience to any one outside of the 
United States. 


bain Cable Address—Chischap 


(isHoum & (aPMAN 


Members 
Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Correction Materializes as Forecast and 
Accumulation May Be Started for Long Swing 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


cied over two months ago *for 

around the middle of April has 
materialized about as expected. The de- 
cline has not been in progress long enough 
to get a good picture of its duration or 
extent, but we would anticipate continued 
irregularity with prices working gradu- 
ally lower for the next month or so. 

Last February we began to warn of this 
intermediate reaction, placing the limit of 
the advance then under way at between 
240 and 250 in our average of fifty rail 
and industrial stocks as noted on the above 
chart. Around the middle of April this 
average reached its intermediate high point 
at slightly above 245, hesitated for a few 
days, and has now fallen off well over 
ten points from that level, the most im- 
portant decline since February. 


Tee reaction which we first prophe- 


WE still feel that the current declines 
are logical, after the general advance 
during most of 1930, which carried the 
averages from 195 in January to their 
April highs, a gain of over 20 per cent. 
As we pointed out before, the market has 
been outstripping the improvement in busi- 
ness. 

First quarter earning reports are hav- 
ing a sobering effect and it is not only 
logical to expect further correction, but 
such correction will work for a healthier 
situation later on, from which to resume 
the upward march. 

We have previously stated that our feel- 
ing is now less favorable for short-term 
trading but is more favorable for long- 
swing investing. We continue of that 
mind. We anticipate some further cor- 
rection in the general market though we 
do not expect any demoralization. 

Rather, we are looking forward to a 
gradual sinking movement, interspersed 
with frequent rallies, with trading and 
public interest being discouraged by the 
ragged action of stocks. We' expect volume 





of sales to fall off during the declines, and 
would not anticipate any great renewal of 
bullish enthusiasm until perhaps mid- 
Summer. 


N the other hand, the longer-term 

prospects have improved, which is our 
reason for being more favorable to long- 
swing investment. There are no signs of 
definite business recovery yet, and we do 
not expect any until later in the Summer. 
But by July, perhaps, we expect to see the 
market getting ready to discount that busi- 
ness improvement by resumption of the 
bull market. 

And we are now prepared to go on 
record with the prophecy that the second 
half of 1930 will be generally favorable 
to business and constructive in the security 
markets. 

As regards the probable extent of the 
current correction, it should not go much 
below 220 on the above chart of fifty rail 
and industrial stocks. It may thus be seen 
that we are not particularly bearish for 
the short-term, and that we are quite 
favorable for the long swing. 

We have no objection to gradual ac- 
cumulation of stocks for investment dur- 
ing the next couple months. We only 
warn that those two months will probably 
be discouraging ones, that prices may work 
gradually lower in that period, and that 
the big advance is not to be expected until 
later in the year. 


*F.O summarize, we expect a ragged 

market, with generally lower levels, 
for the near-term future, followed by re- 
sumption of the upward trend, perhaps in 
July. The trader and the long-swing in- 
vestor may gauge their own operations 
accordingly. Our general recommendation 
is that accumulation for the long-swing is 
now in order but that there is still no 
special hurry about its completion. 
APRIL 22, 1930. 
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Investment and Business Advice 


You Should Have 


HATEVER else is true the future can be most 
safely calculated from an authoritative, com- 
prehensive record of the past. 


The Babsonchart, the foundation of Babson’s Reports, 
has been prepared over a period of 26 years at a cost 
of many hundred thousands of dollars. Thousands of 
dollars are annually spent in keeping it up-to-date. 


This chart graphically portrays an astonishingly true 
picture of America’s efficiency and activity. Daily, 
innumerable reports pour into the central office to be 
compiled and analyzed. Scores of persons work— 
piling up almost unlimited facts and data so that 
you may have an up-to-the-moment perspective of 
business and finance. 


The Babsonchart is thoro. Itis mathematically correct. 
It is based upon a combined tabulation and analysis 
of the basic factors affecting business and financial 
conditions. Among the many items included in calcu- 
lating the chart are: the production of pig iron, copper, 
coal, petroleum and lumber; receipts for cattle, hogs, 
sheep, wool, corn, wheat and oats; cotton in sight; 
consumption of cotton and wool; production of beef, 
pork, lard, lamb and mutton; output of flour and 


steel ingots; sugar meltings; lumber shipments; new 
building; imports and exports. 


The chart records U.S. business conditions from 1904, 
and is brought up-to-date weekly. It is invaluable to 
executives and investors. This chart reveals business 
history — and indicates the trend of stocks, bonds, 
commodity prices and business conditions with 
remarkable thoroness and impartiality. With this 
chart can be secured Babson’s Business and Financial 
Reports, containing comprehensive timely knowledge 
of present business and financial conditions and fore- 
sight into the future. 


The cost of securing the knowledge revealed by the 
Babsonchart and by Babson’s Reports would be pro- 
hibitive for any individual or concern —even the 
largest — but when this cost is divided among the 
thousands of Babson clients the cost is negligible. 


Send Today for Complete 


Information 


May we tell you, without obligation, how our service 
will be invaluable to you—how it fortifies you with 
knowledge essential to maximum success? Send the 
convenient coupon below NOW! 





The Babson Statistical Organization, Div. 9-1 Babson Park, Mass. 


I would like to know more about the Babsonchart and Babson’s 
Reports. No obligation. I am interested 
primarily in: (please check one or both) 


Investments 
_] Business 


























Weekly 
Market Letter 


American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


Warner-Quinlan 


Comment on the 


General Market 
Situation 


Copy on request 


Bhey Kirk 





Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 

















Generating plant 
at Valmont, 
Colorado. 





Cities Service 
Common Stock 


PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
PANY OF COLORADO, 
the largest gas and electric 
company in Colorado, is 
only one of more than 100 
Cities Service subsidiaries. 


An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice Common stock is an 
investment in the future of 
such going concerns as this, 
with unusual safety features 
and an attractive net yield 
of over 644% at present 
prices. Send for further in- 
formation. 


Mail the Coupon 


es ee 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about Cities 
Service Common stock. 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 

NEW JERSEY was incorporated in 
1882, and is the second largest oil com- 
pany in the: world being outranked only 
by the Royal Dutch-Shell group of 
companies. In spite of the dissolution 
order requiring segregation of its numer- 
ous subsidiaries in 1911, the company 
continues to function almost exclusively 
as a_ holding company, controlling 
operating subsidiaries in nearly all parts 
of the world. 

The operating subsidiaries are en- 
gaged on an extensive scale in produc- 
ing, refining, transporting and market- 
ing petroleum and its allied products as 
well as engaging in the somewhat diver- 
sified field of research chemistry and 
natural gas. The comparatively recent 
development of catalytic hydrogenation 
for refining petroleum in conjunction 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. (Ger- 
man dye trust) is an illustration of the 
progressiveness of the company. This 
process is now being leased to other 
producers on a royalty basis. 

The more important domestic sub- 
sidiaries are: Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Carter Oil Co. and Standard Oil 
Company of Louisiana, Interstate Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. and Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Foreign subsidiaries include Imperial 
Oil Co., Ltd., which owns a majority in- 
terest in International Petroleum Corp. 
and Creole Petroleum Corp. operating 
in a large number of countries in South 
America. 


EXAS CORPORATION is a hold- 
ing company incorporated in 1926 
under the laws of Delaware. This was 
done in order to provide the old Texas 
Company with greater powers. than 
were possible under its Texas charter. 
The company held, as of December 31, 
1929, over 5% million acres of land, 
principally in Texas, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia and in Columbia and Venezuela 
in South America. The company’s 
geological division is reported to be 
active in surveying and further prov- 
ing the lands for oil. To this vast con- 
cern, probably more than to any similar 
company in the United States, can be 
best applied the phrase “National Or- 
ganization.” Its activities cover every 
phase of the industry; producing, refin- 
ing, distributing and marketing of oil 
and its derivitives. 


HE company’s distribution and 

marketing system is most complete. 
About 4,000 miles of trunk pipe line with 
2,000 miles of feeders are operated. 
Tank cars, of which the corporation 
owns about 4,500 and leases 2,400, 
showed an improved operating efficiency 
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for 1929. The fleet of vessels, of which 
there are about twenty-seven, not in- 


cluding barges, worked at capacity 
during 1929. 

Capitalization consists of 9,850,050 
common shares of $25 par value. 


Funded debt amounts to about $125,- 
000,000, including that of subsidiaries. 

Dividends have been earned by a wide 
margin in every year since 1923 and be- 
fore that average earnings for a num- 
ber of years were good, but deficits oc- 
curred in 1921 and 1923, due to poor gen- 
eral conditions in the industry. Earn- 
ings were reported equal to $4.91 per 
share outstanding, for the year ending 
December 31, 1929. 


TANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA: 

This company was incorporated in 
January, 1926, under the laws of Dela- 
ware, to acquire the old Standard Oil 
Company (California), together with its 
subsidiaries. 

It is one of the most important oil 
companies in the world, and is com- 
monly understood to be the largest pro- 
ducer of crude oil in the United States 
and the third largest refiner. The com- 
pany has immense land holdings, either 
owned in fee or leased, in California, 
Texas and South America. Much of 
this has a proved oil value, but due to 
the company’s co-operation in curtail- 
ment of production, complete develop- 
ment has been somewhat retarded. One 
of the most important oil properties is 
located in the new Kettleman Hills 
(California) development. This pool is 
supposed to be one of the richest ever 
discovered and the company is in the 
enviable position of owning about half 
the proven lands. 
parent gag of production is 

being attained in every way possible. 
An agreement has been made with the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company for a 
supply of natural gas and plans to pipe 
this valuable fuel to San Francisco have 
passed the formative stage. The forma- 
tion of a subsidiary for the manufacture 
of paving material is another recent 
example of the efforts being made in 
this direction. 

Earnings equal to $3.63 per share on 
12,845,980 shares were reported for the 
year 1929, which compared with $3.66 
per share earned in 1928 on a slightly 
lesser number of shares. 

In view of the strength of this com- 
pany and considering its position in the 
industry and the progressiveness of the 
management, most of whom have spent 
the largest part of their business lives 
in its employ, one cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that this stock should be a con- 
servative semi-investment. 
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New Issue April 15, 1930 


$15,000,000 
Berlin City Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


(Berliner Staedtische Elektrizitaetswerke Akt.-Ges.) 


Twenty-five Year 6% Debentures 


(NON-CALLABLE PRIOR TO APRIL 1, 1935) 


To be dated April 1, 1930 ! To mature April 1, 1955 


The city of Berlin, which owns all of the company’s capital stock, has leased its electric proper- 
ties to the company under an agreement, extending beyond the maturity of these debentures, 
empowering the company to fix rates for the sale of electricity adequate to cover all operat- 
ing expenses, interest and amortization of loans, depreciation and other proper reserves, and 
providing that, upon termination thereof, the city shall assume all obligations of the com- 
pany, including interest and amortization of loans. 





The indenture is to provide for a purchase fund of $310,000 per annum, to be payable semi- 

annually commencing April 1, 1931, to be used for the purchase of debentures if obtainable at or 

below 100% and interest, unexpended a at the end of each six months’ period to revert to 
the company. 





Authorized and presently to be issued $15,000,000. Coupon debentures in denomination of $1,000, register- 
able as to principal only. Interest payable April 1 and October 1. Principal and interest payable in United 
States gold coin at the principal office of Dillon, Read & Co., New York, without deduction for any taxes, 
present or future, levied by German governmental authorities. Holders may, at their option, collect 
principal and interest in London at the office of Guinness, Mahon & Co., in pounds sterling; in Amsterdam 
at the offices of Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam and Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, in guilders; in 
Zurich and Basle at the offices of Crédit Suisse and Société de Banque Suisse, in Swiss francs; or in 
Stockholm at the office of Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, in Swedish kronor; in each case at the buying 
rate for sight exchange on New York on the date of presentation for collection. Non-callable prior to April 
1, 1935; callable on that date and on any interest date thereafter as a whole, or in part by lot, on thirty 
days’ notice at the following prices and interest; to and including April'1, 1936, at 10234%; thereafter to 
and including April 1, 1937, at 102%; thereafter to andincluding April 1, 1938, at 10114%; thereafter to and 
including April 1, 1939, at 101%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1940, at 100!2%; and thereafter at 
100%. Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York, American Trustee. Deutsche Kreditsicherung 
Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, German Trustee. 





Copies of a descriptive circular may be had upon request. 





These debentures are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and the company has agreed to make application 
in due course to list them on the New York Stock Exchange. 





A substantial amount of these debentures has been withdrawn for offering in Europe, including offerings in 
Holland by Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam, Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij and others. 








We offer these debentures for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to approval of legal pro- 
ceedings by counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about April 25, 1930, in the form of temporary 
debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 


Price 90% and interest. Yield about 6.80% 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. | Bankers Company of New York _—_ Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Lehman Brothers International Manhattan Company 


INCORPORATED 


E. H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam 




















Metropolitan 
Chicago 
Ds 









oe Unequalled transporta- 
tion facilities, and a loca- 
tion close to the nation’s 
centersof population and 
industry are among the 
advantages afforded 
manufacturers in Metro- 
politan Chicago. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Gas to 6,000 


miles, including the Metr litan 
Wisen Chicago is growing. 














Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


Since the ‘‘collapse” of 1929, the stock market 
has recovered 50% of its entire loss, the advance 
in individual stocks running from 50 to 200 
points. - 

Is this recovery ail that is warranted? Is a 
renewed bear market ahead? Or, can we look 
for further substantial advance, for the balance 
of 1930? 


Our latest Advisory Bulletin answers these 
questions, of vital importance, RIGHT HERE. 


Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FMY-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 








About 
Important 


PEOPLE 
a 


ICHARD WHITNEY was nominated 

for president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, to succeed E. H. H. Simmons. 
Mr. Whitney is the youngest man ever 
named for this position. He is the head 
of Richard Whitney & Company, and first 
became an officer of the Exchange in 1919, 
when he was elected a member of the 
governing committee. He has held other 
offices since then. 

Edward S. French, operating head of 
several independent railroads in Northern 
New England, and 
president of a group 
of waterfront and 
warehouse rail _ter- 
minals in Boston, was 
elected president of 
the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, succeeding 
Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins, who has been 
acting president since 

Edward S. French the sudden death of 

George Hannauer. 
Mr. Perkins was elected chairman. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science from New 
York University. 

Landon K. Thorne, president of Bon- 
bright & Company, and of the American 
Superpower Corporation, was elected a 
director of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation. 





ONTAGUE NORMAN was elected 
Governor of the Bank of England for 
the eleventh time, establishing a record. 

C. M. McLean has been elected chair- 
man of the Holland Furnace Company. 
A. H. Landwehr was re-elected president, 
but his duties as general manager were 
taken over by C. H. Landwehr. J. P. Kolla 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 

Charles F. Kettering, president, General 
Motors Research Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the Yosemite Hold- 
ing Corporation. 


C. GRUNOW, vice-president, has 

e been chosen president of the 

Grigsby-Grunow Company, to succeed B 
J. Grigsby, who becomes chairman. 

W. S. Rugg, vice-president, was ap- 
pointed head of engineering and _ sales 
activities of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, succeeding Ed- 
ward D. Kilburn. 

Tom M. Girder, chairman of the new 
Republic Steel Corporation, has been 
named a director of the consolidated 
Chase-Equitable-Interstate Bank. 

Arthur S. Pierce and Edson S. Wood- 
worth have been elected directors of the 
Chicago ’& Northwesterrr Raitway.- 
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Underwriters and Distribu- 
tors of Government, Muni- 
cipal, Railroad, Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Securities 


{nvestment and 
Brokerage Service 








Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in 28 cities 





























CHEMICAL 


New developments of a broad, 
Sweeping sort open up from time 
to time unusual possibilities in the 
stock market. Where are such 
developments taking place now? 


You have heard that this is the 
Chemical Age. It is—why not 
profit from it in the stock market? 


Laboratory research, new 
products, modern plants, 
wider markets, mergers— 
these are producing mil- 
lions of dollars extra 
earnings. 

Which companies in this Chemical Age 
will lead and benefit most? Which fall 
behind? All these matters are covered 
soundly, with facts presented and fore- 
casts shrewdly made, in our latest special 
report on Chemical Stocks. Also these 
stocks are analyzed, whether to 
Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 

Union Carbide? Com. Solvents? 


Air Reduction? Lambert ? 
Vanadium ? Davison Chem. ? 
Du Pont? Allied Chem. ? 


Amer. Cyanamid? Mathieson Alkali? 


If you hold, or are about to buy, 
Chemical Stocks, do not fail to send for 
a copy of this valuab'e revort. A few 
extra copies reserved for distribution, free 
— long as the supply lasts. Simply ask 
or 


“Special Chemical Stocks Report” 


American Securities Service 


108 Norton-Lilly Building 
New York 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 762 $38 Se Air Reduction ............ $3 223- 22; ’20-’29* 1503-118 143 2.1 
No 2,178 86 Meee ee kee Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 343 -25534 339 1.7 
No 1,256 30 3.79 0.93, 3 m Allis Chalmers ........... 3 200- 26; ’20-'29* 68 - 49% 66 4.5 
25 2,474 55 See >  Hastws American Can. ...3.5.0%5% 4 185- 39; ’27-'29 156%4-117% 154 2.6 
No 600 130 ee es Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 75; ’25-’29 82%4- 61% 63 9.5 
No 770 82 errr Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-'29 105 - 76% ° 77 104 
No 1,830 66 he Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4 293- 43; ’22-’29*  7914- 69% 74 5.2 
100 450 138 - [err Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 69%- 60% 67 7.4 
100 13,480 128 12.57. 2.95, 3 m Amer: Tel. & Tel......:....+ 9 310-114; ’22-’29 2744-216 261 3.4 
100 400 109 i i oe eco Asser: WOOU) oc<.o-:scices3: ve 166- 6; ’20-’29 20%- 7% 15 abe 
50 8,826 39 sesh a a Sable Anaconda Copper ......... 7 175- 28; ’24-’29* 8114- 68% 70 ~=10.0 
No 3,577 24 Pie | eat te: Andes Copper .........+0. 3 68- 30; ’28-’29 37%4- 30% 32 «292 
25 2,000 32 - rs Asmour ot TH, “A”. 0005. os 27- 5; °25-’29 8%- 5% oe 
No 600 33 3.49 3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 76- 25; °25-’29 50%- 28 49 5.0 
100 2,417 254 ir Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 10 2985%- 97; °24-’29 24214-2193%% 234 = 4.6 
100 813 223 | A er eee Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 175%4-166 171 5.8 
25 2,682 54 6.20 0.42, 3 m Atlantic Refining ......... 1 154- 30; ’23-'29*  513%- 36% 46 22 
No 173 83 ae > «wkatee Auburn Automobile ....... 4y 514- 68; ’28-'29  26334-175% 258 94 
100 2,560 136 ee age Baltimore & Ohio ......... 7 145- 40; ’23-'29 1223-115 118 5.9 
25 2,257 £28 | iwrrere > _ 2 56- 10; ’22-’29 34 - 20% 31s 6.1 
No 3,202 144 en Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 141- 37; ’23-29 110%- 92 105 5.7 
25 4,164 24 Bee = Our has Borden Company ......... 3 187- 53; ’25-’29* 8334- 60% 83 37 
No 770 69 Oaee ck awes Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9; ’23-'29 83%- 63 71 5.6 
No 736 94 8 atistiass Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 249- 56; ’24-'29 1784-131 167 29 
No 252 42 ha A eee 3 56- 29; ’26-’29 42 - 40 41 7.3 
No _ 5,000 7 Bee mintieeens Burroughs Add. Machine.. 1 249- 29; ’25-’29*  517%- 43% 47 2.0 
No 977 52 Oe ee California Packing ........ 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 77%4- 66% 74 5.4 
No 511 14 ee” veands Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 99- 32; ’26-’29 753%- 63% 69 §7.3 
No 190 6 ae | tiatees Celotex Company ......... 3 86- 31; ’26-’29 60 - 35% 50 6.0 
No 1,123 53 Rare EO Fs Acie Cerro dé: Paseo: .i...3:.25.. 6 120- 23; ’20-’29 653%- 56% 57. 10.5 
100 1,487 205 rc eS Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 280- 54; ’22-’29  24134-203 227 4.7 
No 1,174 131 a Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac.. .. 45- 3; ’22-’29 2634- 22% me. ase 
No 362 31 An) a, eae Childs Company .......... 2.40 76- 32; ’24-’29 671%4- 57% 63 43 
No 4,470 26 Sal ERE ROOST: ChbvGiet GOresecs.idcscss 3 141- 26; ’25-’29 43 - 33% 40 7.7 
No 1,000 12 Gite = © Saas oO 6 a rere 6 181- 41; ’22-’29* 18774-1334 184 3.2 
100 341 118 ee Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20; ’20-’29 77 ~- 36% 72 2.8 
No 11,610 18 re Columbia Gas & Elec....... 2 141- 52; ’26-’29* 87 - 80% 85 2.4 
No 1,037 26 ee ae Commevcial Credit ........ 2 71- 14; ’25-’29 4034- 23% 38 5.3 
No 11,451 56 ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 4 183- 56; ’23-’29* 134 - 96% 132 = 3.0 
No 1,725 43 See = & waueo Continental Can .......... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’29 713%- 50% 68 4.3 
No 2,112 12 oe Continental Motors ....... .. 29- 5; ’22-'29 8Y%4- 5% D> » sie 
No 4,777 32 ee eee Continental Oil (Del.) .... .. 63- 12; ’21-’29 30%4- 19% Clr 
25 2,530 34 Snes one Corn Prods. Refining ...... 4a 126- 35; ’26-’29 10934- 87% 108 3.7 
100 550 154 Ce Comte ONE, 506.050.5000 5 122- 48; ’21-’29 935%- 84 89 5.3 
10 1,000 32 Se Cuban American Sugar .... .. 60- 7; ’20-’29 9 - 6% mo £05 
No 6,555 10 Ee Or Curtiae-Writnt* 22.0005... 2. 30- 6; 1929 14%- 6% 14 
No 513 61 |S eo Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 21; ’20-’29 4354- 285% es 
100 516 217 ee Oe Delaware & Hudson ....... 9 230- 93; ’20-29 181 -161% 179 5.0 
50 1,694 98 . ae Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’29 1538 -136 141 49 
20 10,339 31 6.99 152:.3n Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’29* 14514-112% 141 2.9 
No 1,800 27 ee nes . Electric Power & Light.... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 9914- 4914 99 1.0 
100 1,511 134 Sere? ae Figee ks cae ecswoas ee 94- 10; ’23-’29 6334- 5534 57 i 
No 100 68 oe ee Ae ee Pianeta: 166i s:66os.ccce ss oe 184- 13; ’23-’29 2834- 15% / Oe 
No 730 18 ee SP eg Poeepart Tees .....65.00 a 109- 20; ’26-’29 55%4- 38% 54 3.8 
No 413 74 (es oe General Asphalt .......... 4 97- 23; ’20-’29 71%- 49% 66 6.0 
No 28,846 12 2.24 0.50, 3 m General Mietiric ...0cs0 ccs 1.60 403- 79; ’26-’29*  953%- 60% 93 1.8 
No 5,347 11 Core General FOOds ... <0occ.s< 3 137- 35; ’26-’29* 5%- 46% 53 5.9 
10 43,500 18 Sr ees General Motors ........... 3 282- 33; ’25-’29*  5414- 37% 51 6.0 
No 358 32 8.25 1.31, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-29 1067%- 86% 98 5.0 
No 2,205 23 "| ie ty Gillette Safety Razor ..... 5u 143- 80; ’27-’29 106%- 81% 89 10.5 
No __ 1,054 51 SSN ears tee Se ES ea 4 109- 17; ’20-’29 58%4- 40% 49 8.0 
No 1,371 42 i ee Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 155- 45; ’27-’29 96%- 62 89 5.6 
No 1,727 8 Sse Graham-Paige Motor ...... .. 61- 7; ’25-’29 133%- 9% ee 
100 2,491 163 “Sete G-eat Northern, Pfd........ 5 128- 50; ’22-’29 102 - 95 96 5.2 
No 198 116 - iain Gulf States Steel .......... 4 96- 40; ’25-’29 80 - 51% 70 5.7 
100 400 111 BOG H+ se Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’29 5334- 463% 51 6.9 
No _ 1,597 37 7.26 1.45, 3 m Hudson Motor ........... 5 140- 19; ’22-’29 62%- 52% 53 9.4 
10 =1,502 24 2.35 0.04, 3 m TANDO BAOUOE 5 6 6:05.05 50,050 2 84- 9; ’20-’29 2654- 20% am Va 
100 1,354 161 are [iimoie Central ....2.0..2 7 154-113; ’26-29 131 -12734 128 5.4 
100 350 112 ener sar Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’29 3914- 20% 31 aioe 
No 638 33 EES Int. Business’ Machine ..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’29 193 -152%4 186 § 683 
No 4,409 53 eee. os Tat, Harvester i2:.0..% .0 i 2.50 395- 65; ’20-’29* 11534 -78% 113 ya | 
No 13,758 9 Ce - Snr eere Int. Nickel of Canada...... 270- 24; ’25-’29 4434- 31% 41 2.5 
No 996 17 ee 3 pee, Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 20; ’20-’29 31%- 26 -~ 
No 5,844 25 ee oe | & S . Ream 2 201- 53; ’23-’29 771%4- 62% 75 2.7 
“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 





ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. (j). 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





ear ended August 31 (k) 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months only. 


(x) 8 months only.. 


ear ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 





Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


Mey reg d prices on old stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended June 30. 


in =. . 





a Oo) 2 sn 


Kennecott Copper ......... 


Keister Radio .i....<cccee os 


Kresge, S. S 
Kramer Grocery ...s000s000 
Lei VOHEY oc ...2.0 00.00 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
RN OE os cccse sauna oa 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 


ee 


Lorillard Tobacco ......... «. ' 


MERE CUE Us5ailsanes cess 
Le A | Eee ree rs 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Maessourt PRCINC .....5.... <. 


Montgomery Ward ........ 


PROG SAGRDED. dvs ecicacsacsd 
National Biscuit .....:.... 


Dat, Mees FlOss 2... cic cs 


Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products ...... 
Ee eer ere 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central ........ 
Pi, Sey Coe, St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 
Norfolk & Western ....... 
North American .......... 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Flectric...... 
Packard Motors .......... 


Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky . 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 


Pressed Steel Car .....c.ss 0s 


Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation ........ .. 


Se eee 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 
MOO PAGERS Sa vicics asc 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
ICGES MOCOUER oie 5.0:052.000% 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil .. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 


Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York. 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 


Tobacco Products ......... .. 


Underwood-Elliot Fisher .. 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union POctie on os cc0s ov 


United Aircraft & Transport .. 
4 


i ee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


U. 
U. 
eS rr 
Wabash Railway 
Warner Bros. Pictures .... 
Western Union ............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 

White Motors ............ 


S. Realty & Improve.... 


S 
Gi, $ eS ere ae 
i IDE ck'vkic sc w'cc'e ses 04 






Long 
. Price 


91- 5; 
156- 14; 
96- 3: 
92- 28; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
85- 14; 
178- 35; 
47- 14; 


242- 25; 
382- 70; 
62- 22; 
66- 7; 
101- 8; 
400- 42; 


119- 52; 
237- 38; 
250- 9; 
149- 37; 


187- 42; 
119- 50; 


137- 31; 
163- 10; 
96- 38; 
154- 35; 
110- 33; 
260- 67; 
70- 16; 


80- 6; 
138- 32; 


200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 


58- 20; 
35- 10; 
146- 40; 
; ’24-29 
; °27-29 
; °22-'29 
; ’20-’29 
; ’22-29 
; ’22-'29 


126- 21; 
98- 30; 


75- 45; 
85- 39; 
154- 29; 
118- 1; 


182- 76; 
59- 35; 
298-126 ; 
162- 31; 
159- 98; 
300- 12; 
244- 37; 
51- 5: 
120- 48; 
97- 15; 
262- 70: 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 36; 
293- 49; 
105- 27; 
35- 5: 
234- 52; 


Term Prices 1930 Approx. ae 
High Low Prices 


Range 
*26-’29 
*20-’29 
*26-’29 
*26-’29 
24-’28* 
*22-’29 
24-29 
”23-’29 
’24-’29* 
24-29 
*20-’29 
”25-’29* 
’20-’29 
22-29 
gh | 
’26-’29 
26-29 
”23-’29* 
23-29 
*26-’29 


; '24-'29 
; 20-29% 
; '26-'29 
; '26-'29 
; ’23-'29 
; '24-’29 
; ’25-'29 


°26-'29 
"22 a 
23.29% 
22.'20% 
22°29 
°20-’29 
22°29 
°26-'29 
°20-'29 
°26-'20* 
77229 
21-'29 
°24.'20% 
22-'29 
27-!29 
°22-'29 
°22-'29 


’23-'29% 
°24-’29 
'24-'29 
1929 
'26-’29 
°22-'29% 
'22-'29 
°27-'29 
°25-'29 
°22-'29 
’20-'29 
°22-'29 


’25-’29 
*26-’29* 





26%4- 7% 
6234- 51% 
8Y4- 1% 
363%4- 305 
4814- 37 


847%- 70% 
114%- 91% 
90 - 42% 
70%4- 50% 
28%- 16% 
8814- 70 

1594-132 

33 - 23% 
665%- 46% 
9814- 87 

497%- 351%4 


58%4- 4554 
914%- 71 


1281-10854 
265 -226 


132%- 93% 
97 - 84 


7476- 524 
2334- 153% 
60%4- 50% 
77'4- 4856 
8654- 72% 
1644-150 
4174- 29% 
1654- 7% 
1233%4- 8134 
8934- 8134 


62%- 343% 


1187-10754 
1005%- 81% 
32 - 21% 
56%4- 35 

127 -119% 


3854- 31% 
47 - 38 
4744- 40 


5934- 50% 
673%- 54% 
8914- 703% 

6%- 2% 
138 - 97% 
50 - 41% 
2424-215 
99 - 43% 
105 - 8% 
38%4- 18% 
1393¢- 88% 
15 - 7% 
75%4- 60 
35 - 21% 
19834-166 


6736- 51 
80%4- 385% 
2193-177 
52 - 43% 
2014-140 
43 - 31 
ll - 7% 
723%- 5834 


(b) Year eee Sniais 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. ) 
Before charges for depletion. 

(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Y 


(r) 10% in common stock. (s) a. estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 
(w) 9 months only. (x) 8 months only. 


ear ended October 31. 
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Assets $122,500,000 
45% gain in assets 1929 
500% gain in earnings 1929 
* @ e e 
Hydro-Electric Securities Corporation 
(A Canadian Investment Company) 
Common Stock currently selling on New York Curb 
and London Stock Exchanges 25% below Asset Value 
Hydro-Electric Securities Corp. (Common Stock ) 

ty Comparison. Asset Value and Market Price é. 
= Aatet lve —o} rn F ilies oa pe 
se Market Es | A PP REAS” 9 q ~ 

re) t oa . 

p | V Missed ast, angi zEbelow 
F i " a Wot ye Asset Value % 
(i 
ne See ne ee 
at chant oluher Bites,” tele at Males Comat test Gdee aati ee cade ws he nee 
between Market Price and Asset Value, as in 1929. 
INVESTMENTS: 


In addition to net quick assets of about $13,000,000 Hydro-Electric Securities Corporation has 
major Common Stock investments with a present market value of about $103,000,000 (April 17) in 
the following outstanding American public utility companies: 


United Gas Improvement Company Pacific Lighting Corporation 

United Corporation Electric Shareholdings Corporation 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation United States Electric Power Corporation 
Middle West Utilities Company Standard Gas & Electric Company 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS: 


$6.40 per share earned on common in 1929. Net income of $6,893,863 was an increase of 500% 
over 1928. 42% of net was ordinary income derived from interest and dividends. Present dividend $2.00 
per share annually. For the first two months of the present year (1930) net income was at an annual rate 
equivalent to that of 1929. This does not reflect any income from the Company’s important investment 
in United States Electric Power Corporation “A” and Common Stock, nor from the $12,000,000 ad- 
ditional capital (received through exercise of stock purchase warrants) heretofore not available. 


Write for complete analysis HES. Orders executed on 
the New York Curb and London Stock Exchanges. 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
New York Curb {Associate} 


116 SO. 15th STREET PHILADELPHIA 
Telephone: RITtenhouse 0600 


~Members: 





















































Gasoline Demand Improves 


Outlook for Oil Stocks 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 


FORBES for 





ITH the Sum- 
mer season of 
heavy consump- 
tion fast approaching, 
the oil industry faces 
the brightest outlook in 
years. Several factors 
have contributed to the 
improvement, notably 





t Estimated. 


Barnsdall Corp... 30 
Continental Oil.. 28 
Phillips Petrol.... 39 Fs 
Standard of Calif. 70 2.50 
Standard of N. J. 78 2* 


Atlantic Refining. 48 $2* 4.1 
2 


Some Stocks of Oil Companies 


Approx. Yield Stock 1929 
Price Div. % 
2,681,980 $6.20 
2,286,205 3.25 
4,743,103 1.90 
2,593,075 5.20 

13,016,434} 3.63 

25,399,968 5.25t 


rom! 
mNno fo, 


* Including regular extras in cash. | . 
+ Not including 2 per cent stock dividend in December 


1930 Price 
Outstanding Earnings High Low 


31% i, barrels: California, 


30% 19% 610,000; Oklahoma, 


41% 29% 655,000; Texas,* 750,- 
73% 55% 000; all others, 480,000; 
8034 58 from storage, 78,000. 


In the meantime, a 
group of domestic pro- 
ducers in the mid-conti- 





an enlarged demand for 
gasoline and increased co-operation among 
producers in preventing over-production. 

For the first time in two years Cali- 
fornia refineries have drawn on storage 
stocks for current needs. Inventories of 
crude oil in the mid-continent field have 
been gradually reduced more uearly to 
normal. The price situation, in reflecting 
these developmerts, has strengthened per- 
ceptibly. 

The larger companies in the industry 
have taken steps to make a better showing 
by increased co-ordination of producing, 
refining and distribution facilities. More 
and more the leading refiners have been 
extending their operations in the field of 
retail distribution of gasoline, acquiring 
established service station chains and re- 
ducing the differential between wholesale 
and retail prices. As operating costs have 
been reduced, profits have been increased 
without the necessity of advancing price: 
to the consumer. 

Earnings of the better known companies 
last year compared favorably with their 
1928 showing in spite of a tendency toward 
price-cutting late in the year. The effect 
of lower quotations was felt in the first 
three months of this year, however, and 
it would not be surprising if earning re- 
ports generally were lower than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1929. Restora- 
tion of previous prices 
seems imminent, how- 


Rate 
Restricted Sharply as. 


Production 


Seasonal Require- 


ments Rise, with Pros- 
pects of Higher Prices 


handling this product is becoming one of 
the most important in many large oil 
companies. 

Gasoline consumption is expected to in- 
crease 45,000,000 barrels this year to 476,- 
700,000 harrels, according to the recent 
forecast of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board’s committee of petroleum economics. 
The domestic supply of crude oil required 
to meet this demand efficiently was placed 
at 942,800,000 barrels, allowing for a mod- 
erate reduction in stocks of refined prod- 
ucts. Production last year was slightly 
more than 1,004,000,000 barrels. Last 
year’s productive rate has been sharply 
reduced. 

The committee suggested an apportion- 
ment of production among the larger pro- 
ducing states for the last nine months of 
the vear on the following daily basis in 


nent area is continuing 
its campaign for a tariff 
on crude oil and better protection. 

Among the leading companies in the in- 
dustry whose shares are widely held are: 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
Barnsdall Corporation, Atlantic Refining 
Company, Continental Oil Company and 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 


T HE Standard Oil Company( New Jer- 
sey) is one of the world’s largest and 
strongest concerns in the industry. Had 
the other units of the so-called Standard 
Oil group not been segregated by Govern- 
ment decree eighteen years ago, the com- 
pany would be without a rival. With its 
subsidiaries, of which Humble Oil and 
Refining is one of the most prominent, the 
company is engaged in all branches of the 
business, its influence extending to all cor- 
ners of the globe. 

Besides crude oil and gasoline, the com- 
pany’s products include various chemical 
compounds and derivatives as well as natu- 
ral gas, of which it is one of the country’s 
leading producers and distributors. The 
company has a close connection with the 
German dye trust and holds an interest in 
Daggett & Ramsdell, a well-known cos- 
metic firm. In the natural gas field it is 
associated, among others, with Electric 
Bond & Share interests. 

Capitalization con- 
sists of a funded debt 





ever, and an upturn in 
earnings is generally 
considered likely for the 150 
second three months. 

A rapidly growing 125 
demand for natural gas 
and a remarkable ex- 100 
tension of distribution 
systems for this fuel 75 
have contributed to an 
improvement in the out- 50 
look for such produc- 
ers as have supplies of 25 
natural gas available at E 





strategic points. In 


192 
fact, the department 2 
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NET INCOME 
STANDARD OIL 
( NEW JERSEY 


192¢ 1925 1926 1927 


\ of about $162,000,000 
and about 25,400,000 
shares of capital stock 
of $25 par value. 
Earnings have fluctu- 
ated somewhat widely 
in reflecting changing 
conditions in the oil in- 
dustry, last year’s re- 
turns having been esti- 
mated at about $5.25 a 
share, compared with 
$4.43 in 1928 and $1.52 
in 1927. Net income in 
1928 was $108,485,000. 





1928 i 





Dividends are $1 a 
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share regularly and $1 a share extra in 
cash each year. 


EPRESENTING a consolidation of 

the Marland Oil Company, formed ter 
years ago, the Continental Oil Company 
of Maine and the Prudential Refining Cor- 
poration, this company took the name of 
Continental when the old Continental or- 
ganization was combined with Marland. It 
was one of the smaller independents en- 
gaged in all branches of the industry, in- 
cluding natural gas development. 

Products are distributed in thirty states 
and in many foreign countries, while 700 
bulk and service stations are operated in 
twelve states. 

Capitalization consists of about $32,111,- 
000 and 4,743,103 shares of capital stock 
of no par value. 

Net income last year amounted to $9,- 





2, 028,000, equal to $1.90 a share. Compari- 
i, son with previous years is misleading be- 
- cause of the grouping of the three concerns 
; in 1929. 

Dividends on Marland were paid be- 
t tween 1925 and 1927, but were discontinued 


when earnings began to fall in the latter 
year and have not been resumed. 


EGARDED as the largest producer 
and one of the largest refiners of crude 
oil in the United States, the Standard Oil 
Company of California is one of the best 
known of the so-called Standard Oil group. 
It has been mentioned frequently in connec- 
tion with the Standard of New Jersey, and 
a merger of the two was tentatively dis- 
cussed last year. The possibility of a re- 
vival of this program has been suggested. 
Like Standard of New Jersey, this com- 
pany has important foreign interests, not- 
ably in Mexico and in South America. It 
has an extensive system of pipe lines. 

Capitalization consists of slightly less 
than 13,300,000 shares. There is no funded 
debt. 

Net income last year amounted to $46,- 
633,000, equal to $3.63 a share, compared 
with $46,083,000, or $3.66 a share, in 1928. 
On the average number of shares outstand- 
ing last year the earnings were equal to 
$3.70 a share. The average net income for 
the last nine years has been about $42,- 
000,000. The dividend is $2.50 a year. 


NOTHER member of the Standard Oil 

group, Atlantic Refining, is one of the 
most popular among investors. It is one of 
the largest manufacturers of lubricating 
oils in the world. Considerable progress 
has been made in widening the company’s 
activities, but refining has provided its chief 
source of income. Its production has been 
increased in late years in West Texas and 
South America. 

Funded debt amounts to $14,000,000 and 
capital stock outstanding amounts to 2,681,- 
980 shares of $25 par value. The company 
purchased 27,300 shares of its stock last 
year when it was selling below its book 
value, J. M. VanDyke, chairman, told 
stockholders in the annual report. The 
book value at the end of the year was 
$53.70 a share. 

Net income last year amounted to $17,- 
332,000, or $6.20 a share, compared with 


$16,848,000, or $7.72 a share on a smaller. 


number of shares in 1928. Dividends are 
$1 a share regularly and $1 extra each 
year. 














H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle Street 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEB 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadelphia 













































$41,294,000 


Southern Pacific Company 


Oregon Lines First Mortgage 442% Bonds, Series “A” 
; Due March 1, 1977. 








Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. 
Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable upon conditions as stated in the indenture. 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 





Redeemable as a whole, but not in part, on any interest date, at the option of the Company, upon sixty. days’ 
notice, at 105% and accrued interest, up to and including March 1, 1972, and thereafter at their 
principal amount plus a premium equal to %4% for each six months between the redemption 
date and the date of maturity. 





The sale of these Bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





We are advised that these bonds are a legal investment for savings banks in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and in other States. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated April 
15, 1930, from Henry W. de Forest, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Company, copies 
of which may be obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“These bonds are to be issued under the 
Oregon Lines First Mortgage of the Company, 
dated March 1, 1927, and will be secured by a 
direct first lien on all the lines of railroad (other 
than street railway lines) owned by the Com- 
pany in the State of Oregon, aggregating ap- 
proximately 1,151.73 miles, including part of the 
Company’s main line from San Francisco to 
Portland, and on appurtenances of said lines 
of railroad, as provided in the indenture. The 
mortgage will also be a lien, subject to certain 
equipment trust obligations, on equipment hav- 
ing a depreciated book value as of December 31, 
1929, of $10,977,741.12, and on all property here- 
after acquired by use of any of the bonds or their 
proceeds pursuant to the terms of the indenture. 


The proceeds of the sale of these bonds are 
being used to reimburse the treasury of the 
Company for capital expenditures heretofure 
made for the acquisition of properties subject 
to the Oregon Lines First Mortgage, or for ad- 
ditions and betterments thereto. 


The total authorized amount of the Oregon 
limited to 


Lines First Mortgage Bonds is 


$100,000,000 principal amount, at any one time 
outstanding. Upon the purchase of the bonds 
by you, there will be outstanding in the hands of 
the public $61,294,000 Series “A” 414% Bonds. 
The balance of the authorized amount may be 
issued from time to time for the construction 
or acquisition of additional lines of railroad, ex- 
tensions, branches and additional main track; 
for refunding underlying liens on after-acquired 
properties; and for additions and betterments 
to the properties covered by the mortgage. 


The Southern Pacific Company has paid divi- 
dends on its capital stock uninterruptedly since 
1906. It has at present outstanding $372,381 ,806 
of common capital stock, on which dividends 
are being paid at the rate of 6% per annum. 
The net income of the Company and all its 
wholly controlled affiliated companies, for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, after deducting 
all charges, amounted to $48,360,783, which is 
equivalent to 12.99 per cent on the capital stock 
of the Company outstanding during the year. 


Application will be made in due course to list 
these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, 
SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 9712% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO 
DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 4.63% TO MATURITY 









The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any 


application, to allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 
The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the 
approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of their sale to the undersigned and to the approval by 


their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the issue and sale thereof. 


Temporary bonds will be 


delivered against payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will be exchangeable 


for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, April 16, 1930. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Serving Industry and the Household 








44 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 





Appalachian Gas Corp. 


Common Stock 


Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange 
Actively traded on New York Curb Exchange 


An important holding company in the Natural Gas Industry, serving 
through subsidiaries, industries, public utilities and domestic consumers. 


Price at the market 


Descriptive circular on request 


Goddard & Co., Ine. 


UNION TRUST BLDG. UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 











rm HE Barnsdall Corporation is one of 

the well-known independents of the in- 
dustry, an important producer in Oklahoma 
and California. The company has refining 
and marketing facilities as well and is 
closely associated with Rio Grande Oil, 
which has been mentioned frequently for 
several months in connection with a com- 
bination of Prairie Oil and Refining with 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil. 

Funded debt of subsidiaries, including 
tank car lien notes, is less than $400,000 
and capital stock consists of 2,286,205 
shares of class A and class B common 
stocks of $25 par value, of which only 
about 5,120 shares were non-voting class 
B shares. 

Net earnings last year amounted to $7,- 
205,000, or $3.25 a share, an increase of 
about 78 pe- cent. over the $4,039,000, or 
$2.25 a share, in 1928. Dividends are $2 a 
share on the capital stock. An extra divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share was distributed 
in August. 


‘THE Phillips Petroleum Company has 
been one of the leading independent 
producers of natural gas and natural gaso- 
line in the mid-continent area for several 
years and in addition is a prominent pro- 
ducer, refiner and distributor of crude oil. 
The company has been steadily expanding 
its distribution facilities for several months 
and has.an extensive retail system for a 
company of its size. 

A funded debt of about $35,500,000 is 
followed by 2,593,075 shares of capital 
stock of no par value. 

Net income last year amounted to $13,- 
212,000, equal to $5.20 a share, a jump of 
more than 100 per cent. from the total of 
$5,960,000, or $2.48 a share, reported for 
1928. The company’s biggest year was in 
1926, when earnings amounted to almost 
$21,500,000, or $8.89 a share. 

Dividends are $2 a share a year. An 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. in stock was 
distributed early in the year. 




















F. & W. Grand Properties 


Corporation 
6% Convertible S. F. Gold Bonds, 1948 


hey interest and sinking fund requirements 
of these Bonds are payable from rentals con- 
stituting direct obligations of F. & W. Grand 
5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This company, a leading 
factor in the variety chain store field, shows net 
profits after all operating charges, including rentals, 
depreciation, managers’ bonuses and. Federal taxes, 
as follows: 


afer < 1927 = 
$1,333,349 $1,174,916 $861,444 $682,185 





These Bonds are traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange, are currently selling at a discount and 


offer a liberal yield. 


Full information upon vequest. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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Investment Counselors 
J for over a Quarter Century \ 





Investing 


for Profit 


Every man has profit as his 
ultimate objective, whether 
he thinks of it in terms of in- 
come, or in appreciation of 
the securities he buys. 


Brookmire Service has but 
one objective —to help, by 
investment counsel, every 
client to reach this objective. 
With more than 25 years 
experience, and their nation- 
wide research, this organiza- 
tion is especially well 
equipped to provide the type 
a counsel that intelligent 
investors recognize to be 
essential. 


A complete description of 
how Brookmire works to 
serve investors — plus a 
copy of our latest bulletin 
outlining the proper policy 
to follow now, will be sent 
on receipt of the coupon. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin 8-342 
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Address 





Graffco © 
PRODUCTS 


“lighten 





office 


cares” 


Graffeo MAPTACKS For use with Maps 
and Charts to visualize important business 
information. 
Graffco VISE CLIPS’ Neater, stronger 
paper clips which prevent papers slipping 
in any direction. 3 sizes. 
Graffco VISE SIGNALS For use with 
Card Files. They summarize_ information 
and attract instant attention. Plated spring 
steel, 2 sizes, 12 colors 
At your dealers or write 

GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 

76 Washburn Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 














Abitibi Power and Paper Co.—Ar- 
ranging for a $23,000,000 development 
on the Abitibi River, 65 miles north of 
Cochrane, capable of producing 275,000 
horsepower, of which 100,000 horse- 
power is to be purchased by the On- 
tario Hydro Electric Commission. 


American Commonwealths Power 
Corp.—Absorbed properties of Vermont 
Lighting Corp. 


American and Foreign Power Co.— 
Formed the Far East Power Corp. as a 
holding company for the Shanghai 
Power Company and such other public 
utility systems in the Far East as may 
be acquired. 


American Radiator and Standard San- 
itary Corp.—Acquired the Murray Radi- 
ator Corporation, manufacturer of light- 
weight copper radiators invented by the 
late Thomas E. Murray. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Negotiating for acquisition of Girard 
Smelting & Refining Co. of Philadelphia, 
refiners of scrap metals. 


American Telephone & Telephone Co. 
—Announced offering of at least $235,- 
000,000 additional capital stock to stock- 
holders of record of May 23, 1930. One 
additional share is being offered at $100 
to the holder of each six shares, giving a 
value of about $22.50 to each right on 
the basis of $260 a share for the company’s 
stock. As there are now 14,062,901 shares 
of stock outstanding, the rights have in the 
aggregate a value of moze than $316,000,- 
000. Holders of more or less than six 
shares or a multiple of six may sell or buy 
additional rights as required. 

American Woolen Co.—Opened Fall 
coatings and suitings lines at reductions 
ranging from 15¢ to 37%4c from a year 
ago. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Department 
of Justice officials indicated that pro- 
posed merger with Youngstown Sheet 


|& Tube Co. would be investigated to 


determine whether any restraint of 
trade that might. lay the basis for 
charges of monopoly would result. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—Will 
file petition with I. C. C. asking author- 
ity to issue and offer to stockholders at 
par, $100 a share, $38,000,000 par value 
common stock. I. C. C. issued formal 
order dismissing railroad unification 
plan of company as requested by C. & 
O. in favor of a substitute plan to be 
submitted later. 

Commercial Credit Company, — Ob- 
tained* control of Credit Alliance Cor- 
poration through an exchange of 80 per 
cent. of Credit Alliance stock for com- 





mon shares of Commercial Credit. 
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Dicest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Continental Can Co.—Plant recently 
established in Cuba is to be increased 
to double its capacity because of the ex- 
panding Cuban canning industry. 


Dollar Steamship Line, Inc.—U. S. 
Shipping Board approved a construction 
loan of $580,000 to be spent in recon- 
ditioning steamship President Filmore 
and $420,000 for reconditioning the Pres- 
ident Johnson. 


Ford Motor Co.—Profits for 1929 are 
announced at over $81,000,000, following 
a loss of more than $72,000,000 in 1928. 
The 1929 figures work out at $473.79 on 
the 172,645 shares of stock, all owned 
by Fords. 


General Electric Co.—General Electric 
Supply Corp., subsidiary, acquired Pa- 
cific States Electric Co., through an ex- 
change of stock. 


General Motors Corp.—First quarter 
production records were broken by Fri- 
gidaire Corp., a subsidiary. Chevrolet 
trucks for British market will be manu- 
factured at Vauxhall plant in England. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co— Production 
of new razor has been increased to 100,- 
000 daily, against 80,000 as originally 
contemplated. Reports that 3,000,000 new 
razors and 65,000,000 blades have been 
shipped and that production still is be- 
hind demand. 


Gold Dust Corp.—Plans to retire $11,- 
000,000 funded debt out of surplus. 


Fox Film Corp.—H. I. Clarke was 
elected president to succeed William 
Fox. Latter sold his class B stock cer- 
tificates to the new interests at price 
reported to be $18,000,000. The pur- 
chase, it is understood, was made by the 
General Theatres Equipment, Inc., of 
which Mr. Clarke is president. Refinanc- 
ing will be carried out under plan pro- 
mulgated and underwritten by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Samuel Untermyer, at- 
torney for William Fox, announced that 
Mr. Fox had agreed to remain with Fox 
Film Corp. for five years as director,and 
chairman of advisory board at a salary 
of $500,000 a year. It was said that 
Mr. Fox would also underwrite a large 
part of the new securities about to be 
issued so that he would continue to 
have an interest in the company. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—New 
York State House defeated New York 
City transit unification bill. 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.—Acquired control of ;Constanti- 
nople Telephone Company, with approv- 
al of Turkish Government. 


Loew’s, Inc. — Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
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Corp., a subsidiary, will spend $1,000,000 
for two new sound stages and other 
additions. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on proposal to increase 
capital stock from $700,000.000 to $870,- 


000,000. 


Radio Corporation of America—Under 
a reorganization the General Electric 
Company and Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company will control 
jointly the Radio Corporation of. America 
through ownership of 51.3 per cent. of the 
yoting power. The plan provides for the 
issuance of 6,580,375 shares of common 
stock of the Radio Corporation, or an 
amount equal to all of the common stock 
now outstanding, to the General Electric 
and Westinghouse Companies, the former 
to receive 3,948,225 shares, or 60 per cent., 
and the latter 2,632,150 shares, or 40 per 
cent. of the new stock. These shares are 
to be issued in payment for rights, radio 
patents and properties to be acquired by 
Radio Corporation from the electric com- 
panies. Stockholders vote on plan on May 
6. 


Radio - Keith - Orpheum Corp. — Pur- 
chased 13 theatres of Libson-Heidings- 
feld-Harriss chain for about $10,500,000. 
Theatres are located in Cincinnati, Day- 
ton and Grand Rapids. Planning to 
offer about 390,000 shares of class A 
stock to stockholders at $35 a share on 
basis of one new for each six shares 
held. 


Southern California Telephone Com- 
pany.—Authorized by California State 
Railroad Commission to sell $50,000,000 
par value of common stock before 
Oct. 1, the proceeds to be used to pay 
for properties of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in Southern 
California and the securities of four 
small telephone companies in the south- 
ern part of the State. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co.—Prest- 
O-Lite Co., subsidiary, will build a new 
$200,000 factory at Toledo. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Reported unfilled 
orders as of March 31 at 4,570,653 tons, 
an increase of 90,905 tons from previous 
month’s figure of 4,479,748. American 
Steel & Wire Co., subsidiary, will spend 
$2,000,000 for improvements to Cuya- 
hoga works. 


Warner Brothers Pictures Corp.— 
Purchase of an interest in the German 
Tobis Company was announced. This 
company includes the Sprekfilm of Am- 
sterdam, Tobis of Berlin, Associated 
Sound Film Industries, Ltd., of London, 
and the Campagnie Francaise Tobis of 
Paris. Price was not disclosed. Ac- 
quired musical division of Brunswick 
Balke-Collender Co. A new subsidiary 
will be formed to take care of this end 
of business. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received from City of Detroit orders to 
furnish all switchgear and control equip- 
ment for what will be world’s largest 
single pumping station. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Passed quarterly 
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Two outstandingly attractive 
assues at this time 





ATLAS 
STORES 
CORP 


Common Stock— 
Listed on New Y ork Stock Exchange 
Currently Earning about $6 
per Share 


Corporation is the largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the country. 
Operates 62 stores in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and other lead- 
ing cities, dealing in nationally 
advertised sporting goods, radios, 
motion picture apparatus, and 
accessories. 


Price at the Market, 
about $35.00 per Share 





PRINCE & 

WHITELY 

TRADING 
CORP. 


Common Stockh— 
Listed on the New York Curb 


Liquidating Value in Excess of 
$13.00 per Share 
Earning at the rate of $3.51 
per Share 


Substantial increases in earnings 
are expected during 1930... 
In our opinion the stock has 
more than the usual opportuni- 
ties for enhancement in value. 


Price at the Market, 
about $15.00 per Share 





Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


120 So. La Salle Street, 


Dearborn 
St. Louis - - 


Chicago 
1501 


Kansas City 








Please send me particulars of above issues. 


Name 
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Non - Taxable 


% Investments 


Full paid shares issued in 
multiples of $100. Dividends 
payable quarterly in cash, and 
to date of cancellation after 90 
days from date of issuance. No fees. 
Under State Banking Dept. supervision. 
Write for literature and particulars. 


TEXAS PLAINS 


Building & Loan Association 
111A W. Sixth St., Amarillo, Texas 














6% Interest Guaranteed 
Plus Extra Participation 


American Cash Credit Corporation Guar- 
anteed 6% Gold Debenture Profit Sharing 
Coupon Bonds. Principal and interest 
gudranteed by the National Cash Credit 
nd with resources of over $17,000, - 


Unusually attractive for investors. 
Circular F on request 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square Jersey City, N. J. 

















dividend on common. 





Executives: 
Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 


ment Opportunities 





























MARKET 
RECOVERY 


Similar to 
1921-22 


v 


Pun of reaction has been 
partly responsible for so many 
investors keeping out of the 
stock market. 


Poor reports from the busi- 
ness world have caused others 
to delay investment purchases. 






































Of course, preaching by those 
who have neglected to examine 
the records of history has 
caused many to wait for “bar- 
gain days”. 


Study of previous stock mar- 
ket movements following pan- 
ies or depression reveals that 
securities creep up steadily 
without important reaction for 
many months, and that such 
movements are in the face of 
poor general business. 


Following the depression of 
1920-21, the stock market re- 
covered steadily for 13 months 
without important set-back. 


The present recovery has been 
progressing for 5 months. 


Is it likely to be similar in 
character and scope to the 
recovery from depression of 


1921-22? 


An important survey just pre- 
pared for members of Mce- 
Neel’s Financial Service, is 
available without charge to in- 
terestedinvestors upon request. 












R.W. MESNEEL, DIRECTOR 
af Successtul Investors” 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON.MASS. 


1 
1 
i INANCIAL SERVICE 
i 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Complete statistical facilities 


Monthly investment sugges- 
tions mailed upon request. 
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Steady Gain in 


FORBES for 


Motor Output 


Most Activity in Low Price Field 


—Industry in 


Healthy State 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


uncertain about the steady, though 

slow, return of the automotive in- 
dustry to a commanding place. The ad- 
vance has been steady and well regulated, 
the result of careful planning, tempered 
with great caution. Manufacturers have 
been ultra-conservative, in the judgment of 
many distributors, but the conservatism 
has had sound basis. By April, the in- 
dustry had reached an average weekly 
output of 100,000 units, or better, in North 
America, and this increase was in re- 
sponse to definite demand. 

Calm judgment should be exercised in 
considering the operations of the second 
quarter. They will, of course, be small as 
compared with the 1929 mountain of out- 
put, which has been leveled by the hard- 
est kind of driving by factory and. dealer 
alike. An even higher mound of used cars 
and trucks has had to be disposed of, in 
the majority of cases at low prices. Tak- 
ing stock of the situation at date, the 
industry is seen as in the most healthy 
condition noted in several years. The 
market continues to be the gauge by which 
cutput is measured, instead of vice versa, 
as of yore. The April output, closely 
estimated at 500,000 units, was about 25 
per cent. higher than in March. Outlook 
is that the May figures will be impressively 
higher. 


TL sccer: has been nothing timid nor 


pe Ssever® has centered largely in the 
low priced group, but the members 
bere are more numerous than they used to 
be, and operations in producing cars and 
trucks in the lowest priced range have been 
benefiting more companies than before. 
Ford and Chevrolet have naturally been 
the conspicuous performers, with now one 
and then the other establishing records for 
gain in production and in registration. 
Ford worked up to a world schedule of 
about 9,000 units daily—a new mark for 
the new-type cars and trucks generally. 
With Chevrolet, Ford may be said to be 
working at “normal,” that is, high, levels. 

In the cases of many companies up and 
down the price range, they are working at 
higher speed than any since last Summer, 
long before the awakening, but long after 
the high production figures were justified 


by actual conditions. Recent action of the 
associated tin plants of the world in cut- 
ting down output to a volume of not to 
exceed 80 per cent. of last year’s glitter- 
ing performance must be of interest to 
automotive executives, as heads of a fellow- 
industry. Though tin is no longer as- 
sociated with the automobile industry ex- 
cept in an affectionate and reminiscent 
sense, the recognition of the unwisdom of 
unrestrained output must be gratifying. 


With the near approach of Summer, 
leakage of rumors respecting addi- 
tions to the automotive family are increas- 
ingly numerous—and well founded. We are 
promised still more Eights, in varying price 
classes, for the day of the Eight as an 
exclusively high-priced car has gone, just 
as the day of the Six in the same category 
went. 

With the rumors of new cars have been 
other rumors of mergers, less reliable. 
Negotiations are known to have been 
pending in several cases—but they are 
always pending, somewhere. The urge to 
merge is widespread in the automotive 
mind, but actual merging is comparatively 
infrequent. It has gotten so that almost 
any special meeting of stockholders of 
almost any company has been the signal 
for the merger-sniffers to start the well- 
known rumor. 

Tremendous activity in road-building 
this year is assured, as the result of im- 
portant releases of funds for this purpose. 
We shall need every foot of road that can 
be constructed or improved, for the figures 
sent out by the Bureau of Public Roads 
show that at the close of last year there 
were over 26,500,000 motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the United States and this total 
kas been importantly increased since last 
December. The figures include passenger 
automobiles and taxicabs, motor buses, 
trucks, road tractors, trailers and motor- 
cycles—certainly enough to crowd the roads 
everywhere. The total named indicates an 
increase of more than 2,000,000 vehicles 
over 1928, or approximately 8 per cent. 
This is the largest year-to-year gain rec- 
orded in any period since 1925-1926, when 
the gain was 10 per cent. and observers 
were properly impressed. 
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Construction Work Speeds Up 


Despite Drop in Early Months, Volume for 
Year Is Expected to Total $10,000,000,000 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


in the year refused to be discour- 

aged about the prospects for their 
industry during 1930 find in recent devel- 
opments ample proof of the soundness of 
their judgment. They see, as the Spring 
season opens, a steady upward swing in 
building activity, and feel no concern over 
the fact that the totals of contracts awarded 
during the first quarter of the current 
year have been below the corresponding to- 
tals for recent years. 

The falling off in contract volume shown 
in January and February continued through 
March, but that was expected. Of greater 
significance is the fact that the March total 
of contracts for the entire United States 
exceeded $500,000,000, being only $40,000,- 
000 below the total for March, 1929. It 
is regarded as highly significant also that 
the nation’s construction contracts for the 
first quarter of 1930 have approximated $1,- 
200,000,000, comparing with less than $1,- 
400,000,000 for the corresponding three 
months a year ago. In view of the general 
adverse conditions which have prevailed 
for many months this year’s total must be 
hailed as distinctly encouraging. 

W ITH one conspicuous exception the 

decline from the 1929 volume of ac- 
tivity has been fairly distributed through- 
out the United States. The exception is 
the Chicago territory, including Southern 
Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa, where a 
slump of decided proportions is evident. 
About $82,000,000 of the country’s loss in 
contract volume for January, February 
and March is found in that one section. 
The falling off in the terrirtory of which 
St. Louis is the centre was approximately 
$10,000,000; Detroit $31,000,000 and New 
York City $21,000,000, while the New Eng- 
land States reported more than $20,000,000 
below the first quarter of last year. 

From now on, there is every indication, 
the construction industry will pick up speed. 
This is foreshadowed both by private and 
governmental surveys. Observers who 
placed their estimates of the 1930 construc- 
tion totals at $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 for the entire country are standing pat 
on those figures, while at the same time 
hoping that Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, will prove himself 
accurate in the prediction he recently broad- 
cast from Washington that the 1930 con- 
struction program would represent an 
aggregate expenditure of $11,000,000,000. 
That is the highest total yet suggested. 
It is far above the volume predicted by 
President Hoover a few weeks ago. Dr. 
Klein bases his estimate on later reports 
received in Washington and believes the 
government economists were ultra-conser- 
vative when they concluded the year’s total 
volume would be about $10,000,000,000. 


(| ONTEMPLATED projects to cost 
$800,000,000 were reported during 
March. This aggregate, while highly im- 


(ie ear ret leaders who early 





pressive, falls $168,000,000 below the cor- 
responding total for March last year. Or- 
dinarily this decrease would be regarded 
as disquieting, to say the least. Many 
construction analysts feel, however, that 
too much significance should not be at- 
tached to these March totals, for the rea- 
son that the percentage of contemplated 
work actually carried forward undoubted- 
ly will be much higher this year than 
last. 

It is recognized that the depression 
which set in during the later months of 
1929 caused the temporary abandonment of 
many projects and that the prospect of 
carrying these projects out before the end 
of the present year is much brighter. Such 
seems to be the case in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Southern States 
and Missouri, in all of which sections of 
the country increased activity on a large 
scale is predicted to begin at once. 

Residential building continues to arouse 
widespread interest in all discussions of the 
construction outlook. To many analysts it 
is a matter of surprise that this class of 
projects still maintains such large volume. 
New England contracts awarded in March 
include more than $10,000,000 for residen- 
tial work; the Metropolitan District of 
New York nearly $20,000,000; the Middle 
Atlantic States $15,600,000; Pittsburgh and 
adjacent territory about $10,000,000; De- 
troit and environs $5,000,000; the St. Louis 
territory $5,000,000; Kansas City and 
neighboring states more than $8,000,000. 
In Chicago and vicinity where activity has 
been so much below normal, the month’s 
residential contracts call for a total ex- 
penditure of between $12,000,000 and 
$13,000,000. Thus in these sections alone 
new residential building aggregating about 
$95,000,000 is going ahead to represent one 
month’s contracts. 


C ONSTRUCTION of office buildings 
also continues to hold an important 
place in the current activities of the in- 
dustry. March contracts for this class of 
structures are estimated at close to $75,- 
000,000. Nearly $31,000,000 of this total, 
however, is reported from New York City 
and the Metropolitan District. The total 
from Chicago is given as less than 
$5,000,000, St. Louis $2,500,000, Kansas 
City $5,500,000, New England $6,000,000 
and the Middle Atlantic States $11,000,000. 
In all other sections of the United States, 
on the other hand, the recent awards for 
office buildings have been negligible. 

A steady increase in construction activity, 
even beyond the normal seasonal gain, is 
predicted for May and June by many 
leaders in the industry. 


L. W. Gandy has been named vice- 
president of Pettison-Bowns, Inc., New 
York. 

C. B. Huntress has been appointed ex- 
ecutive ecretary of the National Coal As- 
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Profit by Unbiased 


ee 


Investment Reports 


Many an opportunity for profit is 
missed because the investor, due to in- 
complete data or biased interpretation 
of the facts, sells at a loss or takes a 
small profit when hc should hold for 
the longer pull; or because he holds 
when he should sell and switch to secu- 
rities with better prospects. You have 
too much at stake to decide these ques- 
tions on hunches or tips. Hence the 
advantage of having clear, unbiased 
analyses (not mere copies) of company 
EARNINGS reports and oe oy in 
THE WALL STREET NEWS daily; and 
monthly summary and comparison of 
“CORPORATION EARNINGS” showing 
earnings trends. Perhaps you want in- 
formation on some of the following 
companies: 

Nat’] Screen Service Consol. Film Ind. 
Kennecott Copper Technicolor 
Celotex Electric Boat 
Phillips-Jones P. Lorillard 
Pennsylvania RR. Kroger Gro. & Bak. 
United Gas Radio-Keith-Orph 
Gt. Nor.-Nor. Pacific Freeport Texas 
Gillette Safety Razor Murray Corp. 
Warner Bros. Pict. Atlantic Refining 
Cities Service United Founders 


Check any four eee on above you 
want FREE with trial subscription offer 
below to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(includes 4 reports checked above, also 
Bulletin E-7 “How to Read Earnings 
Reports,” and table of 610 earnings re- 
ports in latest issue of “Corporation 
Earnings.’’) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY oy the 
New York News Bureau Association 


82 Broadway Dept.S-s New York City 

















Customers, Earnings, Assets 


Doubled! 


Associated System growth and 
additions of properties during 
1929 doubled the number of cus- 
tomers served, and more than 
doubled the earnings and assets. 
The $1.60 Interest Bearing 
Allotment Certificates of the 
Associated Gas & Electric 


Company, priced at $27, yield 
about 6%. 


Send for Circular £-9 
Public Utility Investing Corp. 


New York City 
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I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 


773F Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL 
OQFFER— 
SEVENTEEN 
WEEKS for 
ONE DOLLAR 


(REGULAR NEWSSTAND PRICE $2.55) 
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A Prohibitionist Faces Facts 
@, FRANCIS M COCKRELL B: 
Investment Trusts Today 
6) Bc cme O Smee 


Peas in The International Pod 


The Trend of Events 


‘The Leisure Arts Back Stage ia Washington 




















Have you seen the new Outlook? 
It’s a liberal, lively-spirited, il- 
lustrated periodical, with re- 
straint, dignity and direction. 
It treats aggressively all issues 
of the day, including business. 
It offers a well rounded out 
program of ideas—with an in- 
dependent point of view. 

You will find everything but 
fiction—National and Interna- 
tional News, Prohibition, timely 
reviews on books, music, the 
theatre and art. Packed with 
original material and just the 
magazine to supplement your 
reading of Forbes. Try this 
short-time offer. Seventeen 
weeks of selected reading for 
$1.00. For convenience use the 
coupon below— 


THE OUTLOOK : New York 





BEREEBREREBHEEBESBSES 
OUTLOOK and Independent 
120 East 16th Street, New York 
Dear Sirs: 


for seventeen weeks. 


dollar. 


Please find enclosed one 


Name and Address 





INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
| the companies mentioned 


A New Era in Natural Gas.—A sur- 
vey of the natural gas industry to inter- 
est investors has been prepared by E. 
R. Diggs & Company, 46 Cedar Street, 
New York. Copies available free. 


The Manhattan Company Building. 
A pamphlet on this and other Starrett- 
built, Starrett-owned structures is of- 
fered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 
Wall Street, New York. 


Analysis of H. E. S.—Smith Brothers 
& Company, 116 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, offers a complete analysis 
of Hydro-Electric Securities Corpora- 
tion, an English investment Company. 


Merchants of Money.—Long Island 
Bank stocks are recommended in this 
folder of Great Northern Bond & Share 
Company, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
Detailed information offered without 
obligation. 

The Bache Review.—J. S. Bache & 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York, 
will send its weekly review for three 
months without charge. 

Remington Rand, Inc. — Bonner, 
Brooks & Co. 120 Broadway, New York, 
offer a free analysis on request. 

Appalachian Gas Corporation.—God- 
dard & Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New 
York, recommending the common stock 
of this company, will forward a de- 
scriptive circular on request. 

Issues.—Particulars of Atlas 
Corp., and Prince & Whitely 
Trading Corp., issues can be had from 
Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc., 120 S. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

A Balanced Investment List.—A_ se- 
lection of investment is presented by A. 
C. Allyn & Company, 67 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, in a free folder. 

Odd Lots.—This booklet and latest 
market letter may be obtained from 
Chisholm & Chapman, 52 Broadway, 
New York. Address Dept. J-11. 


Two 
Stores 


FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Various Kinds 


I was looking for a copy of “Tales 
From Shakespeare,” by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. As I was in a hurry I cut the 
title down, and asked the girl at the book 
counter of one of our department stores, 
whether she had “Lambs Tales.” Imagine 
my amazement when she directed me in 
a very superior tone: “Lambs tails? Fur 
department—fifth floor.”—Prize of $5 to 
A. Henderson, Cincinnati, O. 


Sales Strategy 

“I’m afraid by husband hasn’t any sales 
resistance.” 

“What’s he done now?” 

“In the first place, he let a man sell him 
a lot of land that was two feet under 
water, and when I insisted on his going 
and getting his money back, the same man 
sold him a gasoline launch and a copy of 
‘Golden Days in  Venice.’”—Prize of 
Forbes book to G. E. Haynes, Lakeville, 
N.Y, 


Tempus Fugit 
Mrs. Higgins had just paid the last in- 
stallment on a perambulator. 
Shop Assistant—“Thank you, madam. 
How is the baby getting on now?” 
Mrs. Higgins—‘‘Oh, he’s quite all right. 
He’s getting married next week.”—Clipped. 


A Good Tackle 


A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card _ inscribed, 
“Fishing Tickle.” 

A customer drew the proprietor’s atten- 
tion to the spelling. 

“Has anyone told you of it before?” he 
asked. 

“Hundreds,” replied the dealer, “But 
whenever they drop in to tell me they 
always spend something.” —Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 











I should like to read the Outlook | 
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CLARENCE HODSON 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Investment Securities 
Ask for Circular B-1 


165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
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UTILITY 
SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louisville 





























